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THE OLD LADY. 

A PICTURESQUE figure is passing out of society, if she 
£% has not already passed. We seldom, in the drawing- 
room, mect the old lady. At this moment she is to be found 
chiefly in villages remote from the railway, or, if in town, 
she is apt to belong to the distinctly poorer classes, and to 
be engaged in some humbie occupation, as, for example, the 
keeping of an apple stand,or the selling of newspapers 
around the ferries or elevated stations. Thus engaged, she 
wears a distinctive dress, almost a uniform. It consists of a 
gown of some very dark or neutral tint, with a straight full 
skirt ending at her ankles, a round waist, no drapery or 
puffed sleeves, but severely plain and rather short ones, 
leaving the wrist free; a little three-cornered shawl over the 
shoulders—always that—and a hood or bonnet protecting 
the gray hair 

These old women are frankly old. They seem to have 
lived a hundred years, and never to have been young. Their 
old faces are crisscrossed like maps with innumerable fine 
lines; they bear themselves with a certain patience and dig- 
nity 

But they are not in society, They are part of the world 
outside, which does not exist for the sheltered and guarded 
and well-to-do. They are like the peasants in French pic- 
tures, as straightforward, as childlike, as innocent, as calmly 
indifferent to fashion. What have they to do with it?—what 
has it to do with them? 

In the strenuous struggle to retain youth or the semblance 
of it, which is the foible and weakness of our period, the old 
lady has a difficult time of it just now. The masseuse labors 
to efface her wrinkles, those time-revealing marks, which, 
bravely worn, have a beauty of their own. She tries creams 
and unguents, hot water and cold water, galvanism and 
steam, that her skin may remain as soft, as rose-hued, as 
flexible as it was at tweuty. In this there is no harm, but, 
did she only know it, there are placid old faces among the 
Friends, and among the Shakers too, which have kept off 
wrinkles and retained shape and smoothness solely by the 
spirit’s inward light, and peace and help. 

To every woman there should come a time when she 
should opt iu a general way a costume suitable to be 
worn. with occasional modificatious, during the rest of her 
life. It is not appropriate that seventy should be troubled 
by the changing modes, as seventeen is and twenty-seven, 
and the various decades of the sevens from youth up. 

Mrs. Oliphant, in one of her novels, describes au ideally 
well-dressed old lady as invariably attired in black silk. 
She had a best, a second-best, and an ordinary gown of this 
material, all of the same fashion, differing each from the 
other only in the time it had been in use, On her head, 
this beautiful old gentlewoman wore a soft cap of tulle or 
lace, and a sheer white shawl or an opaque one, according 
to the weather and the elegance of the occasion, was always 
ready at her hand. 

In a beautiful little book describing Dr. John Brown, of 
Edinburgh, and his home life, may be found a description 
of an Old lady garbed to perfection, and as gracious and 
graceful in her matronly age as any queen in her youth. 

Velvets, silks, brocades, rich and sumptuous stuffs, cliug- 
ing wools and closely woven serges, befit the elderly woman. 
But her tints should not be conspicuous; for her, soft grays, 
pale purples, and dense blacks are best chosen, and her taste 
should lead her to severity of shape, or, at all events, to 
simplicity, and upon the whole, uniformity. 

An old lady should not be frisky, nor emulate the frip- 
peries aad frivolities which are bewitching when used as ad- 
juncts to the toilettes of the young. 

An old lady may properly permit herself great splendor, 
if she enjoys it and possesses the means, in the items of lace 
and jewels. Rich and rare lace and flashing gems represent 
toil and expenditure, and surely she who has lived long and 
wrought worthily may adopt these decorations. 





SOME WOMEN. 





R. ROGERS was 

smiling when he 
came into the room 
this afternoon, but it 
was not until he had 
drawn up a chair near 
us in the farther room 
—the fire in the Frank- 
lin with its shinin 


Me HealechaesJoction 
brass had been kind 
—that he told us what 


it was. ‘‘ I've been taken for a pickpocket,” he said, laugh- 
ing, in answer to Mrs. Van Twiller’s question, who reads 
like a flash every shade that crosses his face. ‘It was by 
two old ladies—two dear old ladies too—from the suburbs, 
I knew. I saw them,” he said, still langhing—Dr. Rogers's 
laugh has brought him half his practice—‘' standing in the 
middie of the street beckoving to every passing horse-car, 
frightened and bewildered beyond the point of self- 
sion by the noise and confusion about them. I went to 
where they stood, trembling and grasping each other's hands, 
took off my hat, proffered my services, and suggested their 
oing to the corner, as no car would stop in the middle of 
he block. The old ladies were still more startled by my 
offer,and glanced at me nervously. I smiled senseusingiy 
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—sol err" But just at that moment a car, in spite 
of what I had just said, stopped in front of them. y 
a on. One of them stood on the platform, however, 
and ran her hand deep in her pocket, her eyes holding 
mine. Then, satisfied, she went inside.” 

We all laughed, as those who know Dr. Rogers must. 
Miss Wetmore alone was quict, that wide-eyed expression 
on her face which certain women wear when suddeuly per- 
ceiving some valuable illustration of a long-cherished the- 
ory, and who fear to risk losivg a poiut by an emotion or a 
movement. She waited for a moment, and then she said: 
* That was all because you did a disinterested act. No- 
thing is so foolish, because nothing is so misunderstood, I 
discovered that long ago. If you offer to help any one 
who has no claim on you, a whole battery of doubts, sur- 
mises, aud questions is turned on you at once. You are 
asked first for your motive, that only thing in the world 
which you happen not to have about you at the time. I 
never saw but one or two men who could understand a 
perfectly disinterested, unexpected act of courtesy from a 
woman. Their little masculine vanities are hurt, I suppose. 
Most of the world, men especially, would very much rather 
you were nice to them because they inspired you, than nice 
just because you were made that way yourself.” 

This speech was received in silence. No one likes to 
accept even truths as truths when tastes are offended in 
offering them. We were inclined to deny what Miss Wet- 
more said. There was too much of bitterness in her tone. 
The Doctor might have said the same thing, and we would 
have accepted it as one of his pleasautries, but thought about 
it afterwards. ‘There lies in human nature a deep distrust 
of anything brought out with a persoual grievance. 

The pause that followed this speech made each of us self- 
conscious. Even the Doctor, usually equal to any situation 
calling for forgetfulness of self and thought of another, had 
nothing to say to break the silence. He thought it a pity 
so sweet a woman had betrayed herself, and fell to mtd to 
diagnose her cause. There's no folly, if one but knew it, 
like bringing bitterness and disappointment out in public. 
It’s as idle as losiug one’s temper. It followed naturally that 
so awkward a silence as ours lad been was to be broken by 
a floundering s ’ 

‘1 think Dr. Purkhurst disinterested, don’t you?” said a 
well-meaning young woman, a stranger tome. ‘And how 
he’s getting the women to work! I heard him the first 
time he spoke to them, and such a funny thing happeued. 
As I was going away a middle-aged woman came up to me 
in the hall, put two hands ou my shoulders, and pushing me 
back against the wall, said: ‘1t’s a lic! It’s a lie! I never 
wus so mad in my life! I have gotten three policemen on 
the force, and never had to pay a dollar. It’s a lie, I tell 
you! Her friend tried to call her off, telling her to wait 
for a more suitable place to speak in. But the last I saw 
of her was going down the steps, exclaiming aloud: ‘It’s a 
lie! I’sa lie! I tell you it’s all a lie!’” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CONFLICT AROUND THE CRADLE. 


be the days when Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy was 
taken seriously, it was customary to quote from it the 
excellent statement, ‘‘ A babe iu a house is a well-spring of 
pleasure.” Certainly the little atom of mortality in its 
cradle is the centre of peace and subdued quiet, while it is 
asleep; and from the moment of its waking a centre—possi- 
bly a storm-centre—of domestic activity. The curious 
thing is that this lovable little object is also the citadel 
around which the fiercest contests of reformer and conserva- 
tive are apt to be waged. Those who are contending against 
any change in the rights or conditions of woman do it for 
the suke of ‘‘ baby.” Rally round the home! is their per- 
sistent war-cry. On the other hand, those who would change 
these conditions assert that they are working in the interest 
of ‘‘ baby” also. Thus each side makes the cradle its cit- 
adel; each side waves the same flag, as when two rival 
claimants are contending for the same throne. The object 
of all alike is to defend the cradle, although the process 
leads them to wholly opposite conclusions. 

There is in the last report of the National Museum at 
Washington a curious engraving of a stuffed group of the 
bird called the hornbill. When these birds have built their 
nest the female retires to it, and is walled in by the male, 
a hole being left through which she puts forth her beak to 
be simply fed by him, until her young shall be hatched. 
This picture represents the process of feeding, the husband 
being perched chivalrously on a branch. It might hang as 
a decoration in multitudes of human households, where 
very much the same ideal of domesticity prevails. In these 
families—and many of them, for instance, speak the Ger- 
man language—it seems as essentially wrong for a mother 
to have any interests outside her home as it would seem to 
the female hornbill to lead the life of a mother robin. The 
robin flies, perches, runs along the grass, draws herself up 
with that military strut, then grasps at a worm, tears it 
from the ground, and flies swiftly away with it to her nest; 
and this again and again through the livelong day. To the 
sequestered hornbill the robin must seem a vagrant, bold- 
faced, and very reprehensible bird; and yet both live ac- 
cording to their lights, no doubt; and it takes all sorts of 
birds to make a world. 

The old-time theory was that a married woman must be 
invisible; the good woman, according to the Roman motto, 
staid at home to spin. Domum mansit, lanam fecit. Espe- 
cially for the purpose of guarding the cradle there must be 
absolute seclusion. Every step away from home was treach- 
ery to that. The pursuits of intellect must be left to others; 
active charities must be ignored, for charity began at home; 
for public affairs she had no opportunity. The carpenter 
who made the cradle could form an opinion on the affairs 
of state between the blows of his hammer; but the woman 
who rocked the cradle could have none. The shoemaker or 
the sail-maker, plying his needle, could form his opinion on 

reat questions of public moment; but the women stitching 

by-clothes could not. For the man who was father of a 
child no knowledge, no varied experience, could be too 
great; but the woman who was mother of the child needed 
only to give it birth and nutrition. This was the earlier 
theory. The old South Sea Island proverb was, 

“ If strong ix the frame of the mother, 
The son will give laws to the people.” 

That anything more was needed than a strong frame—any 
largeness of mind, energy of character, elevation of purpose 
—was not admitted. The mother gave what a pod | nurse, 
if hired, might give; in fact, there seemed no reason why 
some ‘‘ incubator” or hatching process should not yet be de- 
vised by which, after the first process of birth, the human 
mother could be dispensed with. While waiting for this, let 
the mother be anchored as closely as possible to the cradle. 
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But now the ts ene cide cade te nat ee 
claim; not only that she needs a wider orbit for but 
for the sake of her child. The more thoroughly a mother 
she is, the more she demands in his name. Knowledge, 
freedom, Property, civil rights, ype 3 rights—it is because 
of him that she asks them all. To all the reasons for wish- 
ing knowledge that a man has, she adds ove more—her child. 
To all his demands for fit compensation and property 

she joins another-—her baby. To all his reasons for w 

to ruise the whole tone of the community around him, she 
unites another —that it is the community where her off- 
spring must dwell. Every one of these demands bas really 
the cradle as its basis, its stronghold. They are written, they 
are endorsed upon the cradle. Every such domestic aliar 
might well bear that lovely motto which Maria Lowell 
painted on the cradle she made for her first-born—Puritas 
potestas—purity is power. It is the protest of innocence de- 
manding a better world to live in; and the mother, as the 
spokesman and representative of that innocence, has im- 
posed upon her the duty of defending it by all the means 
which God and nature have put into her hands or which can 
be attaiued by them. T. W. H. 


INFERIOR MOTIVES. 


jy is most important in reasoning with children that only 
the best motives for conduct should be given them, aud 
never inferior or wna ones, 

A conscientious child will often make mistakes, and do 
the wrong thing while he has the most sincere and unself- 
ish desire to do the right one. Such dctions in such clil- 
dren should not be scolded or condemned too harshly, For 
it is the motive that most matters. So long as the intention 
be right the action may be amended, and the child learn 
from his error to avoid it in future. 

The difference between the motive and the action, and 
their interdependence, are not often enough explained to 
children. It is more possible for a child to understand the 
distinction than people usually think. If, as might easily 
be done, the teacher would put the idea into simple and 
familiar words, most children could grasp it, and learn to 
be their own guides in future. And that is what all child- 
teaching should tend toward, or it is teaching thrown away. 

Children quickly appreciate high motives. To urge your 
boy to do right because it is brave to do so, or use 
it is honorable, or because it is true, is to speak to him in a 
language which he can understand as well as you. And to 
kuow ouly such motives tends to make him the truthful, 
brave, or honorable boy you wish him to be. 

On the other hand, to habitually incite him to goodness 
because of the candy which comes to good boys or the 
punishment which awaits bad oues, is to create in him only 
the motives of greed and fear. These incentives are not 
only demoralizing to the character of the child, but the force 
of them is weakened as the boy grows older. 

Again, it is a mistake to appeal to “outside” motives 
with children, such as acting for the sake of a or 
because some one is watching: ** Be a good child, for uncle 
is looking at you”; ‘‘ Don’t be rude to your sister or misbe- 
have at the table while company is here”; ‘‘ How ugly it 
looks for a little girl to be disobedient or unkind!” ‘‘ See 
how pretty it is to be amiable or generous!” ‘ People al- 
ways admire a gentle little girl.” Such phrases surely do 
not show a child the best reasons why he should do right. 
Children do understand and appreciate better ones. And 
children have a right to the best. They have a right to as 
good motives as those we try to live up to ourselves, 
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LETTER 


ne again in Paris, with its shops, its theatres, its flow- 
ers, its art schools, its thousand and one delightful open- 
ings for the winter rushing upon one with such force that 
one feels like doing a at once; and with last, but 
not least, the well-organ mail service of that effete civ- 
ilization that we are sometimes tempted to despise. 

The dear Normans always reminded me of a dressmaker 
one of my friends once went to in a little town in the coun- 
try, who asked her if she would ‘‘ prefer to have her dress 
made now or at some previous time.” She said she told the 
woman she thought she’d take it “‘ now”; but when she got 
it it was a “‘ previous time,” which was the system with the 
Norman mails. The “ previous time” always meant to- 
morrow, next week, any day that happened to be conven- 
ient, since it would all be the same a hundred years hence. 
So | hadn't fallen off my bicycle, as some one was unfeeling 
enough to suggest the week you got no Paris letter. I make 
this explanation only that you may add Norman slowness 
to your collection of ‘‘ human documents,” as an interesting 
characteristic. 

I love Paris in the fall. The place itself is so sensitive 
and impressionable that it changes its toilettes with the sea- 
son, like a charming woman. All the bonbonniéres and 
pretty conceits in the windows on the boulevards now are 
charming suggestions of autumn. There are dainty little 
baskets covered with such wonderfully natural grapes that 
they look as a they would melt in your mouth, and 
there are natty models in leather of a hunter’s shooting out- 
fit, with a permis de chasse in the pocket, and other recep- 
tacles for sweets made out of the haunches of stags, tipped 
with their tiny feet. I love the big bunches of chrysanthe- 
mums that the women trail about in their little carts, and the 
gas-lights glimmering through the mists as one comes out 
of the shops, and the first whiffs of the Nice flowers. Of 
course we are busy now with our shopping. The fall styles 
seem to be well under way, but as yet one does not see many 
of them in the streets. 

All the new coats I have seen worn have been the short 
jackets of which I spoke in one of my other letters, tight- 
fitting in the back, — oe in front. - One of the pret- 
tiest was made in a style that I have always liked, dark tan 
in color, with seams overlapped, and crossed over and but- 
toning on one side with two large mother-of-pear] buttons. 
Other coats are tight-fitting, double-bi , and finished 
with two collars forming revers, one inside the other, the 
inner one often of velvet. With the immense sleeves of this 
year pelerines and collets will of necessity be much more 
worn than jackets. I have just seen a most charming and 
practical little costume for afternoon teas and receptions 
with one of the prettiest of the collets. It was made of 
changeable miroir velvet, a sort of prune-color with a bluish 
lustre, and lined with veloutine of a lovely piuk, sprinkled 
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with little bouquets. The pelerine had a first cape of the 
velvet, full enough to fall in godet folds. This came below 
the waist, and was trimmed with a border of black ostrich 
plumes. Coming just below the shoulders was a 
pelerine or collar of white satin, almost without fulness, 
finished on the edge with a tiny embroidery in jet, and the 
same border of ostrich plumes. The collar was of osirich 

lumes, fastened with a knot of satin ribbon, This was to 
S worn with one of the new skirts, seven metres full, of 

rune-colored satin, fivished around the bottom with a deep 

ias of moiré of the same color, coming to just below the 
knees. The corsage to be worn with this skirt was a white 
satin blouse, trimmed with lace and a little jet embroidery, 
and at least half a dozen pretty blouses were made to go 
with it as well, making an endless variety of charming toi- 
lettes. The blouse appears more coquettish and dress 
than ever this winter, and will be a special feature of th 
year’s fashions. With a dark silk skirt, a dressy little cape 
and a variety o. blouses, one is armed for all occasions. 

In street gowns the favorite things seem to be the crépon 
and cloth gowns trimmed with the new perforated cloths. 
These look very much, some of them, like the designs our 
grandmothers used to make on old-fashioned flannel petti- 
coats. They come in silk as well as cloth, and differ from 
the more elaborate drap découpé. of which I have already 
spoken, in that the latter is really a species of elaborated 
open-work embroidery, while the perforations are little 
more than round and Gasand-dinged « eyelet-holes. 

One pretty dress I've just seen in this style was of dark 
green over cerise. The skirt was untrimmed, but of a new 
cut that is waved round the bottom, where the curves of the 
godet folds come, in such a way as to give it a particularly 
graceful effect. The corsage had a yoke of cerise antique 
velvet, covered with black silk guipure lace, and bordered 
with fur. The entire body of it was made of the perforated 
cloth over cerise satin. The collar was a crushed band of 
the antique velvet, and there was a tiny little turned-up cuff 
of the same on the large slecves, covered with the guipure, 

Another green cloth gown bad a yoke covered with the 
perforated cloth over the same color, with the edges of the 

erforations embroidered in jet. The bottom of the yoke, 
Tike the yokes of most of the cloth gowns, was bordered 
with fur, and the sleeves and collar and belt were of plaid 
silk. The skirt had a design in jets embroidered down the 
centre of its narrow front breadth. 

Black failles and satins are made with tiny designs of jet 
down the seams on either side of the front breadth, or with 
an embroidery in wheels made of jet and gold spangles, 
these last very small, and the design extremely delicate, so 
as not to look in the least showy. A beautiful princesse 
gown of black velvet was trimmed in the same way, with 
the demi-décolleté corsage more elaborately embroidered, 
and trimmed with fur around the neck. On silks and vel- 
vets one sees any amount of embroidery on the skirts, al- 
ways lengthwise on the seams, sometimes in ivy branches 
done in dead-leaf colors, sometimes in bronze beuds, some- 
times in spangles with metallic reflections, with the same 
motives repeated in the trimming of the corsages 

Our old friend the bolero appears im many pretty new 
fantasies. For instance, a crépon gown has a bolero with a 
pointed front, the points coming just to the waist-line, and 
much shorter at the under-arm seams, and tipped with a 
piece of guipure lace. The stuff is in Havana brown covered 
with wavy lines of black, and where the two poimted pieces 
of guipure on the bodice begin, at the line of the bust, is a 
great knot of black satin, with wide ends coming to the 
shoulders, put through a Rhine-stone buckle. The sleeves 
are immense puffed ones finished with tiny black satin cuffs. 
A belt of black satin and a hat of black velvet, trimmed 
with standing quills of satin ribbon fastened with a broad 
Rhine-stone buckle and tufts of ostrich feathers, complete 
this chic little costume. 

Some of the new skirts have long bands of appliqué or 
of guipure running lengthwise upon them from belt to foot. 
A gown in dark green satin de laine has three bands of gui- 
pure down the front, finished by chouz of miroir velvet. 
The corsage has a tiny pointed yoke and collar of Floreu- 
tine guipure, with two pleats on either side, finished at the 
top with large mother-of-pearl buttons. Coming over the 
pleats, and forming jabots down the front, are revers of the 
veloutine, with the guipure applied upon them in such a 
way as to look incrusted upon the cloth. The large sleeves, 
with a velvet puff to the elbow, and deep cuff of the lace 
below, are finished with a tiny turned-back cuff of the velou- 
tine fastened with a carved mother-of-pearl button. 

Some of the theatres have already given their premiéres; 
for in writing of fashions in Paris one must always remem- 
ber that the styles are principally launched by the theatre, 
and fashions for a new season are seldom crystallized so 
early here as they are in New York. Gowus are exported 
for America in the summer, and when they are all opened 
aud on exposition there, Parisians are only just beginning 
to think of autumn novelties, and the great houses to make 
the designs for them. It is really surprising, when one con- 
siders this, that there should really be so little difference be- 
tween the fashions of the two places. Sarah Bernhardt has 
worn some pretty new things in her new play, La Femme 
de Claude. 

One very stunning street dress is made with a long redin- 
gote entirely lined with mother-of-pearl satin. It is fitted 
tightly to the figure at the sides, and has no front, but is 
simply turned back with revers of the nacre satin opening 
upon a skirt of cloth embroidered with sprays of flowers in 
various shades of brown silks. What shows of the corsage 
is a loose blouse front of naere silk, over which is a fall of 
lace, with a collar of the same. 

Another lovely gown is in a most exquisite fabric, one of 
those indescribable stuffs in rich silk of faded rose, entirely 
strewn with sprays formed by cutting out the material and 
embroidering the edges with jets. A ruche finishes the bot- 
tom of the skirt, and the corsage is finished with a yoke of 
point @aiguille. Sarah Bernhardt never goes in for new 
styles in skirts, stiffened with horse-hair, and held out with 
wires. 

At the Nouveautés, in My Prince, one or two pretty 
gowns are worn, among them a charming evening dress of 
white satin, covered with spangles. The corsage has sleeves 
formed of folds of orange satin and velvet, pleated into a 
chou where the sleeves joln the body of the dress, and drawn 
out into big puffs on the outside of the arm. The bodice 
fastens or one side, and across the front is a drapery of the 
orange velvet, starting within the chou that holds the sleeve, 
and finishing at the waist with a similar rosette. 

Doucet’s new evening gowns are ee! of them trimmed 
with ostrich feathers around the neck, with a tuft of ostrich 
feathers standing on the shoulders. Among the novelties 
of the season are whole berthas of these feathers, to be worn 
with any low-necked dress. Other Doucet gowns, for dan- 
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cing, are trimmed with a band of fur around the bottom, 
with those marvellous draperies of lace on the bodice of 
which Doucet aloue knows the secret. ; 

Katsarine De Forest. 





SMALL GIRLS’ FROCKS. 


W HITE muslin and piqué frocks are continued for small 
girls’ best frocks up to the three-year sizes. They 
have baby - waists with large sleeves, and short full skirt 
falling just below the knee. For trimming they have in- 
sertions and lace with baby-ribbons. When four and five 
year sizes are required cashmeres are chosen—as the 
American Beauty rose shade, light bluet, or Nile green—and 
silks are also used, with taffeta ground and smal) Ronpatear 
design or Dresden-china pattern. At this age the guimpe 
is used, in French nainsook striped with lace insertion, and 
the little belted waist of cashmere is cut half-low about the 
neck, and has elbow sleeves trimmed with velvet. As for 
every-day wear in summer guimpe dresses are made of col- 
ored ginghams and dimities, so in winter they are of darker 
bluet cashmere, or even navy blue, golden brown, or some 
brilliant shade of red. At this age the straight round skirt 
inerely covers the knee 


GIRLS’ WOOL DRESSES. 


From the age of six upward all the wool fabrics in vogue 
are adopted by children’s dressmakers. Rough dark wool- 
lens flecked with bright bourette threads are as much used 
for girls’ gowns as they are for those worn by ladies. 
er spend. ye grounds have red and écru threads at inter- 
vals, and dark brown is brightened by gay cerise and green 
knots. Bouclé wools with loops of black glossy mohair on 
a bluet or cerise background, wide diagonals of a color 
alternating with black—as rose, réséda, or turquoise blue— 
and repped woollens finely dotted with silk make pretty and 
youthful frocks, Plaids of quaint coloring are used’ for 
parts of dresses, as sleeves and skirt of plaid cut bias with 
a plain wool waist; or this is reversed, the plaid serving for 
a waist to plain sieeves and skirt, or perhaps the entire 
waist is plaid. Among plain fabrics camel’s-hair is pre- 
ferred to cloth, and there are many bouclé wools and basket 
woven stuffs all of one cojor. 

The rough woollens are considered very stylish, either 
worn over a nainsook guimpe, or with a waist filled out 
high with bengaline. The fancy is to add a flat fitted trim- 
ming of guipure, either white or écru. The low corsage is 
slightly pleated at the waist-line in front and back, but is 
—_ plain at the top, where the thick wool material is cut 
down in crescent shape, and a lace crescent is set in. Above 
this are folds of bias bengaline or satin, with a chou on each 
shoulder, and the belt is of similar folds. This is very pret- 
ty in brown and green mixed wool with green bengaline 
folds. The elbow sleeves are a single large puff with a piped 
edge, and the skirt hangs full and straight. For girls of 
eight or ten years a brown rough bourette is cut with a high 
neck, plain at the top and pleated at the waist-line. To or- 
nament this the outside is cut down as a round shallow yoke, 
and covered with réséda-green bengaline, or else it is cut in 
two vandykes pointing down from the collar, and showing 
inserted réséda-green satin between rows of small brass but- 
tons. 

THE SUSPENDER DRESS. 

One of the features of the season is a simple little wool 
frock with suspenders or braces going over the shoulders of 
a shirt-waist that is also wool. This usually has a bias plaid 
skirt gathered all around to a belt of the same, from which 
extend upward two bands, or suspenders, or braces, each 
an inch and a half wide. These suspenders have pointed 
euds passed through a button-hole on the shoulders, that of 
the back coming forward through a hole in the front. The 
shirt-waist is of cashmere, with six meeting pleats at the 
belt, gathered on the shoulders, and laid in two side folds 
from the collar straight down the front, each pleat holding 
small brass buttons. This waist hooks in the back over a 
silesia lining, and bas a collar of bias folds of cashmere. The 
sleeves of bias plaid have two puffs at the y" Such frocks 
for school-girls are useful when made of blue and green 
Scotch plaid wool with a blue or poppy-red cashmere waist. 
Large girls have similar gowns with a waist of taffeta silk, as 
one of yellow or dark red, with sleeves, braces, and skirt of 
the popular rough bourette woollens, with brown or purplish- 
red ground. 

AFTERNOON AND SUNDAY FROCKS, 


Checked velvets and those in small blocks are used as 
boleros, yokes, and epaulettes on afternoon dresses of fancy 
wools. Velvet in quarter-inch checks of bluet, red, and 
écra forms a little bolero with collarette on a full belted 
waist of réséda-green, camel’s-lair. The coliarette is cut 
down at the top and filled out with a plastron of guipure 
lace. The sleeves are very full, and the short wide skirt is 
simply hemmed below col gathered above. 

An imported dress of brown camel's - hair is an excellent 
model for street dresses for girls of fourteen or sixteen years. 
The drooping blouse front and the skirt are cut in one piece, 
to be completed by a short bolero jacket that reaches low on 
the belt, and has for its chief feature a large square collar 
of yellow moiré. The skirt, which fastens in the back, is 
lined with percaline, reaches the ankles, and has three godet 
folds in the back. The blouse front falls in a box-pleat, 
stitched lengthwise, on a bias belt of the moiré. The little 
jacket is of simple shape and has very large siceves. 


CHILD BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 

Thin white crépon made un over pule pink silk is the 
favorite frock for little girl bridemaids. They are high 
in the neck, shirred around the top and belt, and have big 

uffed elbow sleeves. Full chiffon collars of the American 

auty rose color have a chou on each side and in the back. 
The skirt is full, widely hemmed, and hangs over a pink 
silk skirt. Sometimes a bridle of pink satin ribbon passes 
over the shoulders, pe | in choux at the waist, and hang- 
ing thence in long flat ribbons nearly to the end of the 
skirt. 

Larger girls of fourteen wear light taffeta gowns when 
acting as maid of honor or bridemaid. They are of white 
silk, with pink or blue dashes or sprigs, or they may be of 
pinkish-salmon color. They have wide straight ves to 
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the wrist, and a skirt of six widths nearly to the shoe-top. 
may velvet of a Senne Sones vere Shoulier see 
over écru guipure collar, belt, cuffs 
are also of miroir — 

Sometimes, instead of making these maidens’ frocks quite 
high in the neck, they are cut half-way down in a curve, 
after the Dutch fashion, and left to show the pane neck, 


or else filled out with puffs of chiffon or of shirred 
tucks. biog ke mga sleeves are in a great puff that falls 
just below the elbow. 


GIRLS’ TAILOR GOWNS. 


Covert coating is in favor for tailor gowns for girls of 
fourteen or sixteen. The present fancy is to make them up 
with an English jacket, with three box-pleats lengthwise 
avd belted. The two-toned covert cloths are new. An 
_— red or hunting pink coating is used as a square 
collar in yoke shape, which is stitched on the edges, and 
goes out on the sleeves. The skirts have lapped seams, and 
are trimmed with buttons on a flap each side of the front, 
Blue serge and brown cloth gowns are similarly made. 


COATS FOR SMALL AND LARGE GIRLS. 


Long coats are in fashion for little girls of four years up 
to those who are twelve. Plain cloths and rough cloths are 
both used this year. They are made up with a very full 
skirt sewed to a waist of natural length which is covered by 
ove or two capes edged with fur, White and yellow are 
es in yf elegant cloth cloaks for these little people, 
with yellow velvet trimming bordered with ermine. There 
is, however, a decided fancy for colored cloth cloaks of very 
pretty tints—bluet, rose, or cerise trimmed with an edge of 
dark fur. 

Chinchilla is the fashionable fur for trimming children’s 
cloaks, but young mink of rather light brown shade and 
Persian lamb are more generally used. 

English-red chinchilla, also dark navy blue, are the warm- 
looking cloths used for winter reefers for girls from six to 
twelve years of age. 

Three. quarter- length jackets, twenty -seven or twenty 
eight inches long, are preferred by the large girls whom 
dealers speak of as *‘ Misses.” They are made of camel’s- 
hair avd Astrakhan cloths in tans mostly, with seal-skin 
collar and cuffs. These girls will also wear black cloth 
jackets edged with chinchilla. 

Small coats of striped Astrakhan cloth have the ground a 

lain red, with inch-wide stripes of fleecy black mohair. 

he stripes run bias in the box-pleated back and in the 
collet. The lapped front has revers, belt, and collar edged 
with Persian lamb. Blue and brown cloths also have fleecy 
black stripes. 

A glowing bit of color is a magenta cloth cloak for a little 
girl of five years. It has velvet capes edged with chin- 
chilla fur bauds. 

GIRLS’ HATS. 


Felt and velvet stitched by machine in silk of coutrasting 
color, row after row, form the crown or the double or treble 
brim of many hats worn by girls. Medium large bonnets 
with unwired brims are preferred to those of great size. 
The large granny bonnets are in both light and dark colors, 
and in white for litdle girls and babies. They are illustrated 
on another page. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ArTKEN, Son, & 
Co.; ARNoLp, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; Best & Co.; und B. 
ALTMAN & Co. 


‘“‘A LITTLE ENGLISH GALLERY.”* 


A® we open the pages of Miss Guiney’s volume of essays 
we seem to enter a vast portrait-gallery of literary men 
and women. Hurrying past well-known faces, we pause in 
some dim corner before canvases faded indeed, but with the 
lineaments still strongly indicated. Miss Guiney has taken 
down some of these shadowy pictures, aud bringing them 
into the clear light, has shown us the beauties hidden in 
dark obscure nooks in the English Valhalla. 

The little book just published shows careful,loving study, 
and much wide and curious learning. Miss Guiney treats 
her subject con amore; these characters of by-gone centu- 
ries are living personages to her; she writes of their foibles 
as if they were circumstances forgiven only yesterday, and 
of their genius as if it were an object of praise to-day. She 
throws herself into the atmosphere of their duily life; she 
notes their comings and goings, their victories and defeats; 
she marks their demeanor before the world, and also in the 
hours when the curtain is down and the foot-lighis have 
burned low. And so strong is her own personality that she 
carries her reader with her into the life of the past. Through 
her we learn to know Lady Dauvers, *‘ John Donne’s dear 
friend aud George Herbert’s mother”—a woman who wrote 
no verses, but had poets as her familiars, and whose ‘every 
step jostled a muse.” And how well we become acquainted 
with Topham Beauclerk and Bennet Langton, those youth- 
fui friends of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson! We share the 
ponderous Doctor's affection for the two, and sympathize in 
his lurking partiality for the scapegrace Beauclerk, while 
we recognize with him that the proper Langton is really 
more to our way of thinking. We appreciate as never be- 
fore t!:e verses of the poet and mystic Vaughan in passion- 
ate praise of his well-beloved river Usk. We follow Far- 
quhar’s short sad career; we gaze at a distance upon Hazlitt 
as “he stalks apart in state, the splendid Pasha of English 
letters.” ; 

Miss Guiney’s style is as many-sided as the characters she 
depicts—she is by turns tender, satiric, analytic, didactic, 
pathetic, but strength is always the underlying quality. In 
every line she writes she shows her own individuality; she 
declares in broadest terms that appreciation of noble or ro- 
mantic truits is hers by birthright, aud that same inheritance 
includes the temperament of a true poet. The rhythm of 
verse is to be found in these closing lines of the essay on 
Vaughan: ‘‘To read him is like coming alone to a village 
church-yard with trees, where the west is dying in hues of 
lilac and rose behind the low ivied Norman tower. The 
south windows are open, the young choir are within, and 
the organist, with many a hushed unconventional interlude 
of his own, is rehearsing with them the psalm of ‘ pleasures 
for evermore.’” 

The person whom the author has chosen to form so 
charming a ery are those whose likenesses have become 
almost obliterated, and whose characteristics have almost 
faded into oblivion. Like a skilful restorer, Miss Guiney 
has brought back form and color; she has faithfully filled 
in the details and given us again the perfect picture. 

ApaLine W. STERLING. 


* A Little English Lal By Louise Imogen Guiney. “ American 
Eesayist Series.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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A FRENCH EVENING TOILETTE 


PARIS TOILKETTES. 
te AM-WHITE Bruges lace, mousseline de soie, and velvet are com. 
bined in a charming evening dress, a model from Madame C. Joyeuse, 


f Paris. Bruges lace is in open large flower designs that are very effec- 
tive, and will be much used during the winter. A belted corselet is one 
f the novel features of this gown. It is made of white velvet, embroid- 
ered all over with gold spangles, and fits the figure in cuirass fashion, but 
pens in front on an accordion-pleated corsage of cream-white mousseline 
de sole A double bertha of Bruges lace trims the front of the waist, 
while a single bertha crosses the back. The balloon sleeves are of tur- 
quoise-blue velvet, well stiffened with bookmuslin, and a draped belt is of 
the same velvet lhe skirt has a silk foundation, and is covered in front 
with a wide tablier of lac« The back, which has fall godet curves in 
the k foundation, is of accordion-pleated white mousseline de soie 
This model is full of suggestions for altering evening dresses of past 


seasons. Now that greater fulness is required in the back and aides, these 
parts of the gown may be made of new white or colored mousseline, 
while the smooth front of satin. brocade, or silk is retained. The narrow 
f silk that is removed will furnish new large sleeves, or may fresh- 
en up the waist or the front of the skirt. An entire black dress made by 
this model would be very elegant 


back o 


With November the calling season in town begins, and costumes are 
needed for attending afternoon teas, and day weddings as well, and for the 
Horse Show and other social occasions A gown of fancy silk, made by 
Mile. Piret of Paris, is of a most appropriate design. The rich fabric is 
black satin and velvet interwoven in a ground of faille that is fire-red 
gleaming through the black The waist has a yoke and shoulder-pieces of 
bise guipure edged by ruffles of red mousseline de soie. Black satin rib- 
bons start as epaulettes, and are folded narrowly as braces to meet chour 
of the same at the waist. Below this is ruffle of doubled red mousseline de 
Bok Large gigot sleeves are without trimming 

The pretty collet is of black velours du Nord, cut wide enough to form 
a circle when spread out flatly, thus insuring ample folds, The small 
shoulder-cape is embroidered and spangled with jet all over, and is sur- 
rounded with tips of black ostrich feathers. The flaring collar, in Medicis 
shape, is entirely formed of small ostrich tips. The cape is left open to 
show a collar of red mousseline drawn in full folds 

The small capote is of fire-colored velvet put softly on the frame, with 
chour of pointed ends on the sides, and a group of black ostrich tips erect 
as an aigrette. Pearl-colored glacé kid gloves and a seal-skin muff com- 
plete the toilette 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF BOOKS. 


NE’S circle of friends and acquaintances among books 

is much like bis circle of friends and acquaintances in 

society. There are a few with whom he is very intimate, 

many that he knows quite well, and an almost countless 
number with whom he has a bowing acquaintance. 

Go into a man’s library and study it for a few minutes. 
As you enter, the first glance at his books gives you a gen- 
eral impression of the man, as if he had taken you into a 
room full of his friends. In each case you involuntarily 
classify them. In each case you immediately recognize the 
grade of society in which the man moves. 

And now you come down to the individuals. Heaped up 
in confusion on the library table, or carefully arranged, as 
your friend is careless or orderly, you will find the inti- 
mate friends, with perhaps a new acquaintance or two, 
among the number who are being tried. These latter may 
be destined to take their places permanently among the in- 
ner circle of friends, or they may be relegated to the outer 
circle of bowing acquaintances. The character of the inner 
circle itself is a good guide as to which it is to be. If the 
new-comers are congenial they may make places for them- 
selves and stay, but alas for them if they do not agree with 
those tyrannical old friends! Their doom is sealed, and they 
may go to their own place, 

As men of widely different thoughts and modes of life, 
but with some tastes in common, come together to stimu- 
late and help each other, so books of as widely different 
character, but with some word of sympathy, are gathered 
together to help and complete the life of their possessor. 
They are as much their owner’s friends as if they lived and 
breathed and talked. Let him go into another's library and 
look over the backs of the books on the shelves. Here his 
face lights up as he recognizes a friend, there his eye stops 
for a moment as it runs over an acquaintance, and now he 
sees an intimate. As he reaches up and takes it down, there 
is a look of surprise on his face. He had expected to find 
that book upon the table. But of course he did not. The 
owner of this library has a different set of friends. They 
are on the table. Just let him go and look at them. Per- 
haps he will find they have some friends in common. 

EDWARD INGLESANT. 


PARIS CALLING COSTUME 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


A SHAKY PARTNERSHIP. 


¢ + partnership was doing badly. Failure, bankrupt- 
ey, separation, looked imminent. The relations were 
strained; accusations and recriminations were of daily oc- 
currence. There was no more easy dropping into rhyme; 
no more discussion of likely tags and possible business. 
Anxiety gnawed the vitals of the poet, who, in return, 
gnawed his finger-nails, unless he was gnawing the mouth 
piece of his brier-root. Clarence sat in blackness and in 
gloom. Was this the light-hearted butterfly, the Cigule, 
the sweet singer and the mirth-compeller? 

For the September country houses had proved a frost 
There are no people so easy to amuse as the men tired with 
the day's shooting Yet Clarence did not amuse them. 
He took down with him a portfolio full of his partner's 
new songs, all light and bright aud sparkling, together with 
a new and very promising little entertainment. Nobody 
laughed at all when he sang them. The shadow of a forced 
smile; a-look of mingled surprise, pity, and contempt; a 
hardly concealed yawn—were all the recognition that the un- 
fortunate comic man could get. And he seemed to overhear 
the people whispering: ‘Is this the most amusing man in 
Loudon? Is this the fellow they make such a fuss about? 
ls this the man they were all raving about?—the man we 
were asked to meet? This little cad?” You see that ifa 
man invited to amuse, expected to amuse, and professing to 
amuse, fails to amuse, he becomes a cad. If he does amuse 
and makes the people laugh, there is nobody better bred. 
‘*Why, he is as solemn as an undertaker.” Just so—he 
was as solemn as an underpaid undertaker; he sat at dinner 
with the face of a croque-mort, the aspect of one sent down 
to conduct a funeral. He made no little jokes, he told no 
stories, an’l when he took his place at the piano and assumed 
with difficulty a mechanical smile, it was like that croque- 
mort’s face suddenly lit up by a jet of gas. From every 
house the unfortunate mime came away with the conviction 
that he had failed, and that this would be his last visit 

“IT knew how it would be,” he said, naturally laying the 
blame on his partner. ‘‘I knew when I took the infernal 
things with me that your beastly vulgarity would damn 
them.” 

‘Vulgarity,” the poet repeated. ‘‘ Look here, Clary, I 
don’t mind your calling the things vulgar. They were 
meant to be vulgar. For that class of people you can’t be 
too vulgar. I’m not in the circles, but I know that they 
like vulgarity, and I've given them vulgarity. The vulgarity 
of the stage is meant for the stalls. If anything, they were 
not half vulgar enough. But in poetry, one who respects 
his future fame must draw the line somewhere.” 

“Why did they go as flat as ditch-water, then?” 

* Because of the singer, Clareuce, my boy. Because they 
were badly sung.” 

“They were not badly sung.’ 

“They were badly sung. The songs are as good as any- 
thing I ever did. Went as flat as ditch-water, did they? 
Well, I should think they would, considering. Flat as 
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ditch-water! Why? Because—” here he interposed some 
of those words which relieve the feelings and heighten the 
picturesque effect of the truth. ‘ Because you're losing 
everything—everything—your art—your memory—your im- 
agination—hang it, your very face is changed. You, with 
the happy-go-lucky laugh, with the light touch, the twink- 
ling eye, the musical voice—good heavens! you look as if 
you couldn’t laugh if you tried. You hang your head; 
you scowl; your eyes have gone in and your forehead has 
come out. It bulges. I say it bulges. To think that I 
should live to see your forehead bulge! You've gone back 
to your great - grandfather, the Westminster miser. I'm 
sure his eyes went in and his forehead stuck out.” 

‘*T can’t help it.” Clarence sat down and hid the pro- 
jecting brow with bis hand. ‘It’s the thought of the thing 
that’s with me always—” 

‘Don't tell me. As if I didn’t know! 
Clary. Let us understand each other. Ours has been a 
very successful business, so far, hasn’t it? I invent the 
pieces and write the songs. All you've got to do is to sing 
them. You've sung them very well up till now, and I 
don’t think I could find a better interpreter anywhere. All 
the same, clearly, I can’t afford to go on unless business is 
attended to.” 

‘*What do you want me to do, then?’ 

“Do? I want you to be yourself again. That isu’t much 
to ask, is it? Look here,my boy. The thing presses. I 
can’t afford to let you go on murdering my songs and ruin- 
ing the connection. It'll get about like wildfire that you 
can’t make’em laugh any ger. Then yowre a ruined 
Johnnie, because if you can’t do that, you see, you can’t do 
anything.” 

** What do you want, then?” Clarence repeated, gloomily. 

** I shall find it difficult to replace you, Clary, but there 
are lots of other fellows who could do the thing. I’ve been 
talking it over with one—a man who's been on at the Ox- 
ford. He isn’t a gentleman, and he'd have to go up the 
back stairs; and it wouldn't be quite the same thing. Still, 
one cannot sit still and starve. What you will do, my dear 
boy, with your face as glum as an undertaker’s, 1 don’t 
know.” 

** It’s my claim that I think of, all the time. 
only connect my grandfather with the family 
missing son is dead long ago; I 
dead.” 

The poet groaned. ‘‘That’s all you think about. I talk 
of the business, and you reply with this accursed claim of 
yours.” 

Clarence looked all that his partner had described him— 
haggard, anxious, hollow-cheeked. The fever of the claim- 
ant was upon him. His face was full of anxiety. It was 
easy to see that, as his partner said, he had lost his art: at 
least for the time. The ready laugh. the light of the eye, 
the quick smile, the easy carriage—all bad vanished. You 
could not believe that this young man had ever been able to 
compel laughter. 

“Must we dissolve partnership, Clary?” 

“I can think of nothing but the claim. You must do 
what you like. Until this suspense is over I can think of 
nothing else.” 


Now, look here, 


If we could 
Because the 
am sure he must be 
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‘‘Look here, dear boy, pull yourself together. At the 
best, the very best, it will prove a waiting business. They'll 
give the missing son or his heirs ten years’ law, before they 
consider the claimants—and when they do, I tell you plain- 
ly, your case is not established. Give over the dreaming 
and come back to busivess. Even if you succeed at last, 
you've got to keep yourself for ten years to come. If you 
don’t succeed, you've got to go on working all your life. 
Attend to business, I say. Come back to your right mind. 
Begin at once, Sit down ut the piano aud try to sing as you 
used to do,” 

** Stop a minute,” Clarence replied, iu the depths of gloom. 
‘*T’ve got something to show you first. It’s about that con- 


nection. Suppose I had found another document”—he 
pulled out a pocket-vook and openec it—*‘ an important 
document”’—he glanced shiftily at his partner—‘‘ nothing 


less than g letter to my grandfather from his elder bro- 
ther?” 


‘Letter to your grandfather from his elder brother? 


Why, how came I to miss that among the papers? Why, 
such a letter might complete the chain.” 
‘*So I thought. And—in fact—here is the letter. It was 


not among the letters that I showed you. I only found it 
yesterday.” He spoke with hesitation, and he drew from his 
pocket a piece of paper a little browned by age. It was the 
size of a royal octavo page, It was written in ink, now pale, 
but was still legible. 

Dick opened it—looked up sharply and curiously—aud 
then read the contents aloud; 


*‘Dear Harry,—Yours of the 15th to hand. I can do 
nothing for you with father. He is mad with you for run- 
ning away and for going on the stage. Says that you've 
disgraced the family. He grows more miserly every day. I 
hope that your prospects will improve before long. They 
don’t seem at present very rosy. I quite approve of your 
changing your name. The pronunciation, | take it, remains 
the sume, in spite of the two letters stuck in the middle. My 
mother sends her love. 

** Your affectionate brother, 
‘* JoHN CLARENCE BURLEY. 


“Great Coiieon Sracer, Westminster, 
* June 20th, 1822." 


When the partner had read this valuable letter he held 
the paper up to the light. He examined the writing, he 
looked at the edges, and he Jaughed lightly i 

‘*Most convincing,” he said. ‘This letter establishes 
the connection beyond the shadow of a doubt. And this 
being so, Clary, you may rest at ease, and can give your 
mind to business.” 

He threw the letter on the floor carelessly, and walked 
over to the piano, which he opened. Then he sat down, 
ran his fingers over the keys, and struck into an air—one of 
his own light and unsubstantial tunes, *‘ Now, then, Clary,” 
he said, encouragingly, ‘* you are the heir, so that’s all right. 
I congratulate you. Give up thinking about the thing for 
ten years. Now come back to business. This is the song 
that ought to have fetched ‘em, but didn't. Come along, 
and give it with your old spirit. Think of your grandded 





‘Wanted, a Methnselah! To tell us how they kept it ap: 
Our fathers in the bygones, when they made the guineas run 
How they wasted time and drank it up, and everything but slept 
it ap. 
And always had a new love on before the old was done 
Wanted, a Methuselah! Old man, let's have a whack again. 
The port and punch, the song and langh, the good old nights re- 
vive again. 
ve gallop with the ranaway to Gretna Green and back again. 
The Moliys and the Dollys awake and made alive again !' 


Come, Clary, in your liveliest manner. It wants a laughing 
face all through.” 
But Clary paid no attention. Then his partner shut the 
no with a bang, and used a swear-word. 
Clarence went on as if there had been no interruption. 
You think, then, that the letter establishes the connec- 
Undoubtedly, my dear boy. I congratulate you. The 
connection is established, and, I repeat, now that your mind 
is at rest, you can go back to your work. In ten years’ 


time, or thereabouts, we will consider the case again.’ 
rhe letter is—is—all right, you think?” 
Oh! Quite—quite,” the partner replied, airily. ‘‘ We 


need not consider the thing seriously for ten years to come- 
otherwise—" 

‘Well? Otherwise?” 

** Otherwise there would be one or two points requiring 
explanation. For instance, letters seventy years ago were 
written on letter-paper—square—size of a quarter-sheet of 
foolscap. Take a half-sheet of foolscap: there is your letter- 
paper of that period. This is written on a blank page cut 
or torn out of an old book. One edge, I remark, is freshly 
cut. Letters used always to be folded in one way—not this 
way. ‘There was always a post-mark of some kind on a 
letter which bad travelled through the post.”’ 


Clarence groaned 
Moreover, the Treasury must have heaps of documents 
in John Burley’s handwriting. I wonder whether the hand 


wriling corre sponds ” 
Clarence made no reply 

It looks to me like a modern hand; not unlike your 
own, Clary. Then I observe certain locutions which were 
not commonly used seventy years ago; they didn't, for in 
stance, say ‘mad’ with a man, but angry with a man; and 
the modern poetical use of the adjective ‘ rosy’ was then, I 
believe, unknown in common parlance. Furthermore, at 
the date of that letter your grandmother, who sends her 
love, had been dead, according to the register of St. John 
the Evangelist, for nearly two years. These are points 
which in ten years’ time may not appear of any impor 
tance 

He laid the letter on the table 
ness, my partner?” he asked 

I told you”’—Clarence picked up the letter and looked 
at it gloomily—‘‘that 1 should go mad or something. I 
haven't even wits enough left to forge a letter creditably.’ 

** Rather a good thing, isn't it?” 

Clarence laughed What would my grandfather say? 
All he cared for was that the business—whatever it was— 
should be well done. It was all stage business with him 
Business of forging letters? Good business sometimes 
Pleases people. But must be well done. To think that I 
should expect a clumsy, self-evident, ignorant piece of work 
like this to deceive anybody!" He threw the thing into the 
fire. ‘ Look here—I told you about the old man’s comedy. 
Everything was justified by the cause. So he opened letters, 
told barefaced lies, acknowledged them blandly when they 
were found out; borrowed money under false pretences; 
forged a deed, and all to save from dishonor the son of a 
dead friend. He would quite approve—I know he would— 
of my writing such a letter. I would write it, too, I would, 
if | knew the handwriting, in order to complete that claim. 
And I should never fee! ashamed, or sorry, or repentant if 
I got the estajes by it. I should not feel ashamed if I were 
found out.” 

‘The moralist sighs,” said the poet, ‘‘the friend sympa- 
thizes, the law condemns 

‘*If I can't prove my case one way I will another. I am 
the rightful heir to millions! Millions! Millions!” He 
screamed the words and threw up his arms. It was like the 
screech of a hysterical girl. ** Millions! And all that is 
wanted is a little letter connecting my grandfather with his 
own people. That is all. You may talk about honor as 
much as you like. I want my rights! I want my rights! 
I will have my rights!” ' 

His voice broke, his hands shook, his face was drawn and 
conVulsed. The other sprang to his feet, and caught him as 
he reeled 

“Sit down, old man,” he said; ‘sit down and be quiet. 
Good heavens! This cursed claim will kill you, if you do 
not take care.” 

Clarence lay back—white—with closed eyes. Presently 
he opened them and sat up. ‘Don’t mind me. 1 get car- 
ried away sometimes. Last night, in the middle of the 
night, | woke up and went mad over this business, and I 
think I had some kind of a fit. I found myself lying on 
the floor.” 

‘This fortune, Clary, seems likely to prove an extraor- 
dinary blessing to you lready it has robbed you of your 
powers; robbed you of your face; robbed you of your 
ready laugh and your cheerful voice. Good heavens! What 
a blessing it will be in the long-run! It bas filled your mind 
with anxiety and gloom, made you commit a forgery, makes 
you regret only that it was a clumsy forgery, and tempts 
you to commit another and a more careful ons! It throws 
you into fits at night and makes you hysterical by day! 
Clarence Burghley, there must be a devil in this fortune of 
yours—there really must. ‘The Devil in a Fortune '—might 
turn it into a patter kind of song—recitation—old -fashioned 
—adventureg, and such, Catchy airinit. Eh?’ He took out 
his pocket- book 

“I tell of a mountain of gold— 
A monstrous, incredible hill; 
With a devil to guard it and hold, 
A devil of wonderfal will 
That's the idea. Eh? 
And every sinner that dared 
To carry a nugget awa 


a y 
With whackery, thwackery clawing of claws, 
Pawing of paws— 


‘*Shall we get to busi- 


Something like that. Eh?. What do you think?—when you 
get betier?” 

Clarence paid no attention. ‘It’s the wretched uncer 
tainty,” he said, “that is killing me.” 

* And all for nothing. Because you'll never get it—never, 
I am convinced. You will never get it—never—never. 
Now, Clary, 1 am poing to see that other fellow, the man 
from the music-hall. But I would rather keep you, and I’!! 
give you time. As for existing engagements, you won't 
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keep them. -You are indisposed—you have pot influenza. 


I'll ire you time—never fear—to pull yourse 

“Why should I not succeed?” 

‘Lots of reasons. The malignity of fortune or fate— 
that's one reason. Fate dangles this wonderful prize before 
your eyes—puts it just not quite within your reach; be- 
cause you can’t prove that you belong to the people at all. 
It is certain to you and to me. But you can’t prove it.” 

** Any more reasons?” 

‘Lots. The missing son or his heir will turn up and 
take everything.” 

‘‘No. That is impossible, after all this time.” 

** They'll find a will.” 

“They have searched everywhere, and there is no will.” 

“There are more reasons—but I refrain. The long and 
short of it is that they will give the son ten years at least 
before they consider the claims. And when they do, you 
will have no chance—” 

Clarence groaned. 

‘* The question, therefore, between us is, shall the partner- 
ship be dissolved?" 

Clarence groaned again 

* You can’t get it out of your mind. Then put it in the 
background. Dou't brood over it; something may turn up. 
The Treasury people, even, may find letters that will actu- 
ally prove your claims. Tuke a cheerful view of the thing 
—and meantime go back to your work.” 

‘*] don’t feel as if | could ever sing another song. Do 
without me. Get another partner.” 

The poet used a strong expression, and ‘slapped his part- 
ner cheerily on the shoulder. 

** Not just yet, Clary. 1 understand now how a man 
may be possessed by the devil. You are possessed by some 
devil or other, You are possessed by this Fortane devil, 
and it’s only the devil you'll ever get and not the fortune. 
1'|l wait a bit, dear Demoniac. And now,” he said, “* here is 
an idea. You have heard of the family portraits? The pa- 
pers are full of them. Go and see them. There may be 
tips and revelations even from a family picture-gallery.” 

Clarence considered. Why not? ‘lhen he wrote the let- 
ter already mentioned, and followed it up next day with a 
call. 

Lucian received him—somewhat coldly. The theatrical 
manner and appearance of this cousin awakened a certain 
hostility in the scientitic mind. However, he took him to 
the drawiug-room and showed him the portraits. 

‘These are your ancestors,” he said. “‘Can you spot 
your grandfather?” 

Clarence walked round the room slowly. Presently he 
stopped before a picture representing a dark Spanish-look- 
ing young man—little more than a lad of eighteen or so. 

* This is my grandfather,” he said. ‘‘ When I first re- 
member him he was an old man with white hair. I should not 
have known him here, but we have a sketch of him in char- 
acter as Mercutio, which is exactly like this picture. The 
eyes are the same, and the face. Oh, there cannot be the 
least doubt! 1 will swear to my grandfather.” 

‘The fact should help your case, Mr. Burghley, because 
it is the portrait of the second son, Henry. You are wel 
come to have this portrait copied if you like, or used in any 
other way. That is to say, unless your case is already com- 
plete.” 

‘** Complete?” Clarence replied, bravely. ‘Iu every detail. 
In every link.” 

“Well. Then this resemblance illustrates your case. 
There is another point, Mr. Burghley. You are, yourself, 
unmistakably like your grandfather. You are thinner in 
the face, and you have not so much color. Otherwise, you 
are exactly Jike him.’ 

**] wonder if such a resemblance would be taken as evi- 
dence.” 

“1 don’t think it would, except that it shows you té be- 
long somehow to the family. But you are like other mem- 
bers of the family—especially you are like this ancestor.” 
He pointed to the unfortunate prodigal. 

“A good-looking fellow,” said Clarence; ‘‘dare-devil, 
rakish sort. Do you think Iam like him? Who was he?” 

‘*This man, unfortunately, came to the worst kind of 
grief; he did a little highway robbery, and was hanged for 
it. 

‘*Hanged? Oh: you think I am like him?” 

** Very much indeed. I mention it as another illustration 
of your case.” 

“The best thing I could do, I suppose, would be to get 
hanged as well. ‘Then my case would be proved compiete 
to everybody’s satisfaction.” 

** Perhaps; but your claim, you say, is complete at every 
point already.” 

“Quite complete. The only thing is, how long shall I 
have to wait?” 

** You will have, I suppose, to wait until the Treasury are 
satisfied that the missing son has died without heirs and 
that you are the heir—or this missing son may turn up, or 
his children may turn up.” 

“Not likely. If you have any personal relics —auto- 
graphs, letters, or anything of the kind belonging to my 
great-uncle, John Calvert Burley —I should be greatly 
obliged by being allowed to make a copy or a photograph 
of it, or to buy it. A thing of sentiment, of course.” 

‘‘A thing of sentiment,” Lucian replied. ‘‘Quite so” 
The visitor's eyes were shifty and his voice uncertain. ‘* A 
thing of sentiment,” he repeated. ** Very well, sir. I think 
I have something that may assist you—a letter, in fact, 
written by your grandfather to his mother after he ran 
away—lI will get it for you.” 

He went in search of it. You have seen the letter already 
one of those found by Margaret. 

**Here it is. You can make any use of it that you please. 

Your lawyers may copy it. I will lend it—1 will give it to 
you.” 
: Clarence read it with a joy almost too great to bear. It 
was really the one thing wanted to make his claim com- 
plete. He sat down, a little overcome. The’ joyous life was 
withio his p at last—no doubt now. The connection 
was established. 

“Mr. Clarence Burghley "—he heard Lucian’s voice as in 
a dream—‘‘I perceive by your manner and your behavior,” 
the physician spoke with authority, ‘that you.are greatly 
—dangerously excited by your anxiety about this claim of 
yours. This kind of anxiety is absorbing.” Could he be 
speaking from personal experience? ‘‘ It.sometimes fills the 
mind to the exclusion of any form of work. I can see in 
your eyes that you live in a perpetual fever of anxious 
thought; you build up schemes of what you will do when 
you come into your fortune; and your castles of Spain are 
always destroyed as fast as they are built by your terror that 
your case is not sufficiently strong. If I were to take your 
temperature at this momeut, I should certainly fiud it much 
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too high. I perceive, further, other symptoms: the trem- 
bling of your hands, the nervous twitching of your face, 
the black rings round your eyes: that you have no appetite, 
but that you can drink, and that you pass sleepless and rest- 
less nights. Is all this true?” 

“You are a physician. I suppose you can read symp- 
toms.” 

‘*‘Sometimes we can read the things that are more ob- 
vious. Now, Mr. Clarence Burghley, 1 have a little proph- 
ecy and a little serious advice. Will you allow me to offer 
both for your consideration?” 

‘Since you are so good as to give me this letter, I will 
listen gratefully to both.” 

** My advice is to send in your claim and then to think no 
more about it—no more at all about it. My an pom | is 
this: If you neglect it—and any other warnings—if you go 
on letting your mind dwell on what may happen when you 
come into your inheritance, hope deferred will make your 
heart sick unto death—or worse, unto madness. I tell you 
plainly, Mr. Burghley, that you will never succeed in your 
claim.” 

“Why not? Who is before me?’ 

‘“* Accident—chance—the unexpected—are before you.” 
Yet this man, so wise for others, was at the very moment 

assing through the same experience himself. ‘ Take care, 
fo X Mr. Burghley. Take care.” 

He opened the door. Clarence walked down the stairs and 
out of the house without replying. The warnings affected 
him but little. He had strengthened his case with the por- 
trait and the letter. His claim was now ay ong J made 
out. He went home with dancing steps; he threw himself 
into a chair and dreamed away the afternoon in visions of 
the joyous life when these millions should be his. And 
when his partner came home he welcomed him with a shout 
and a laugh, brandishing the letter that established his par- 
entage beyond the possibility of doubt. 


(to pe conTinvED.) 


GOLF. 
See illustration on front page. 


‘ OLF, our late British importation in the way of games, 
is becoming naturalized very fast. Since the estab- 
sishment, some time ago, of the St. Andrews links at Yonk- 
ers, the oldest in this country, other places have been steadily 
falling into line. Newport, Tuxedo, Southampton, Morris- 
town. Lenox, already have their clubs, and new links have 
just been laid out at Orange and Montclair. At all these 
places women play the game, and they are admitted to 
membership in most of the clubs. At Morristown, indeed, 
the ladies started the club, and they hold the offices and 
have the management of it, though they have many men as 
members. 

The tournament held there week before last attracted 
widespread attention, and the playing, on the whole, was 
very good. As this is the club's first season, none of the 
members can be said to have had much ex perience, and for 
this reason they deserve great credit for their rapid progress. 
Miss Ford, the winner of the Howland cup, did not enter 
the second contest, but all the others did, and a comparison 
of their work in the two shows that it is still a trifle unsteady. 
In the earlier tournament Mrs. Phipps came in second and 
Mrs. Shippen fourth; in the later one Mrs. Phipps could not 
do better than sixth, while Mrs. Shippen won with a fine 
score, though Mrs. Dean was a close second, being beaten 
only one stroke. ; 

Matches between members of different clubs would be in- 
teresting, and these will probably come in time as the play 
everywhere improves. When that time does come we shall 
see some clever playing, for several of the women have be- 
come very skilful,notably Miss Marie Harrison, of Southamp- 
ton, who won the Shinnecock summer challenge cup last 
season in the record of forty-eight for the women’s course, 
and has also gone round the men’s course in the seventies. 
As the Shinnecock links is the best hereabouts, the probabil- 
ity is that Miss Harrison could win handily from any other 
woman in this vicinity. 2 

1 suppose every woman interested in athletic sports has 
her pet game, which she will prove definitely and finally to 
you to be far above the rest, but the fair golfer perhaps 
excels all others in her absolute confidence in the superiority 
of her game. When a woman goes to the links in the morn- 
ing and plays until time for luncheon, then starts again in 
an hour or two and plays till nearly dark, it is hardly neces- 
sary to ask her if she is fond of the sport. 

“IT don’t see how one could have better exercise,” said a 
woman the other day, as she paused after a stroke and 
waited for her opponent to catch up. ‘‘ Now, I have never 
done anything in the way of out-door sport before. I don’t 

lay tennis, because it is too violent for me, and I never 
fiked walking until I began to play golf. But this is dif- 
ferent somehow. I walk three or four miles after that little 
ball in the course of the game, and it doesn’t tire me at all, 
because I am so interested in what I am doing.”’ 


Unless they are remarkably good golfers, women usually 
prefer to play with each other rather than with men, be- 
cause the latter drive so much farther that waiting for their 
opponents to come oes becomes tiresome. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this rule, but they are comparatively 
rare. Ee: 

Wrong ways of holding the club and wrong positions in 
standing to address the ball are so numerous that a beginner 
is rather appalled. Don't try to remember at the outset all 
the directions given you upon the various points, oe 
mind may give way under the strain, but be satisfied if you 
succeed in mastering them after two or three months’ play- 
ing. Watching one woman recently, I noticed that the 
stroke in which she failed oftenest was the approach to the 
putting-green. Her judgment of the distance was not good, 
and the result generally was that the ball either fell short 
or went far beyond the hole and the green. When it finally 
landed on the smooth turf, however, she made some very 

ood putts, showing more skill at that than in her driving. 
fay of the women also made the mistake of standing with 
their feet too close together. ‘* You can’t — to make a 
good drive,” said an old golfer to me, ‘‘ unless you place 

our feet far enough apart to give you a firm, solid base. 
it is easy, however, to err in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Frost's fair golfer in our front-page illustration, represented 
in the act of driving from the tee, gives an idea of about 
the proper distance. 

There is plenty of amusement in following a eas a 
spectator, and if you keep weil out of their way the players 
will not mind. In fact, you will be the one to suffer for 
your awkwardness, anyway, and it will not take you long to 
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resolve upon more caution when you hear the warning 
“fore.” ‘The other day I followed a match between two 
women, who were not much more than beginners, though 
very enthusiastic and anxious to improve. A surprised and 
pained look came over the face of one when in starting from 
the tee she neatly removed the little pile of wet sand under 
her ball and caused the latter to roll only a few feet. ‘ Af- 
ter such a swing, too!” she said, rucfully rubbing her sboul- 
der. That, by-the-way, is where one feels the exercise, as 
also in the arms and wrists. The same girl was afterward 
heard instructing her caddie to replace a square piece of 
turf of considerable size, which she had uprooted by another 
disastrous stroke. Nevertheless, both these players proved 
the value of practice by the improvement in their scores 
over any previous ones they had made. 

As long as you are comfortably dressed, with not too long 
a skirt, no unusual costume is necessary. At many of the 
clubs the members wear short dark blue skirts, reaching 
about to the shoe-tops, and shirt-waists of silk or cotton. 
One of the best players in the Morristown Club was on the 
links last week wearing a light blue shirt-waist, with sleeves 
rolled up to the elbow to give her more freedom, a brown 
cloth skirt of moderate length, and a brown Tam o’ Shanter. 
These caps are better than hats, because the wind cannot 
catch them. When the game is in progress one needs all 
one’s attention for the ball, and cannot afford to waste it on 
anything else. Ape.ia K, BRAINERD. 


GIRLS’ FROCKS, COATS, AND HATS. 
See illustrations on page 880. 


OME new models for girls’ clothing are given herewith 
from designs furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Aitken, Son, & Co. They are of correct style and length, 
and will be made in the various wool and silk fabrics now 
in vogue. 

School frocks for girls from six to ten years are made 
with a French blouse-waist drooping slightly at the belt in 
front and back. That in the illustration Fig. 1 is of tan- 
colored wool of light quality, lined with sateen for warmth. 
It is trimmed with brown velvet ribbon an inch wide in 
lengthwise rows and chouz. The waist hooks down the 
back. Darker brown and green wool are used for this ser- 
viceable school dress, while for afternoons at home it may 
be made of bluet cashmere or of cerise trimmed with black 
velvet. 

A second school frock, known as the suspender dress 
(Fig. 9), is described at length in the New York Fashions of 
this number of the Bazar. This affords good suggestions 
for remodelling or enlarging dresses left over from last 
winter. 

For girls of ten to twelve years is a stylish afternoon frock 
of rough wool (Fig. 4), the ground one of the new purplish- 
red shades with black and white bourette threads. The 
round waist has the back of the material hooked down the 
middle. The front has a bolero of the wool with a collar of 
the same over an inner front of black bengaline below a 
wool plastron. The belt is a brilliant shade of red velvet, 
with a long front bow held by two cut-steel buckles. A 
collar of this velvet has two frills on each side and in the 
back. Ecru lace points trim the large collar. For a girl of 
twelve years the skirt should reach within two inches of 
the shoe-top. It may be three yards and a half or four 
yards wide, cut in seven gores, or else in pen-wiper shape, 
flaring at foot and very plain at the top. 

A street and house dress for girls from twelve to fifteen 
years old (Fig. 5) has a round box- pleated waist. It is of tan 
camel’s-hair, with three lengthwise box-pleats from neck to 
belt, and points of guipure lace showing between the pleats 
asa yoke and asa girdle. A twist of cerise velvet with a 
bow at the back edges the waist, and the collar is of velvet 
to match. Large gigot sleeves have a deep point of the lace 
up to the elbow. The waist hooks in the back under the 
pleats; each pleat is two inches and a half wide at the 
top and an inch and a half below. The skirt, three yards 
wide, is of three broad gores, with all fulness in the back, 
where it is attached in French gathers. It is lined with silk 
throughout, and has a border of mink fur at the foot. For 
a girl of fourteen years it should fall just below the shoe- 
tops. 

A pretty dress for a girl of four years (Fig. 8) is repre- 
sented in pale blue sprigged taffeta silk, but the design is 
also suitable for crépon or cashmere. It has a skirt of four 
silk breadths gathered to the waist, and supplied with an 
under-skirt of the same width and length, made of stiff 
white lawn, edged with a lace ruffle. The little low-necked 
waist is gathered twice at top and bottom, both in front and 
back, and is corded to the skirt. Two rows of écru guipure 
are around it, one under the arms, the other just above the 
belt. Lace epaulettes sewed around the top of the arm- 
holes are turned back on the sleeves and pleated under a 
blue satin chou, with ends falling as a bow in back and 
front. Puffed sleeves are stiffly interlined. The guimpe 
has lengthwise insertions of Valenciennes lace and hem- 
stitched bands of nainsook. 

Elaborate little gowns for girls of five years (Fig. 7) are 
made of pink silk, or crépon, or the lovely American Beauty 
rose cashmere, or of the palest bluet shade. The short skirt 
is two yards and a half wide; if made of soft silk it requires 
five brendths. The low neck is trimmed with a vandyked 
collar of lace. The balloon sleeves are of satin, and the belt 
and chouz are of satin ribbon. 

For babies of two to five years are coats (Fig. 3) of faced- 
cloth warmly wadded, and trimmed with lace vandykes and 
fur. That in the illustration is of pink cloth trimmed with 
narrow bands of mink. It has a round waist of natural 
length, to which is attached in French gathers—of alternate 
long and short stitches—a skirt two yards and a half wide. 
Four large mother-of-pear| buttons fasten the waist. The 
sleeves are large gigots, pleated in the armhole and at the 
elbow, then close below, and trimmed with vandyke lace 
points edged with fur. Over the waist and well below it 
falls a cape of accordion-pleated cloth. A collar of cloth 
is edged with a guipure lace collar bordered with fur. A 
turquoise-blue cloth coat edged with ermine is pretty and 
childlike. 

A box-pleated coat of soft fleecy camel’s-hair of a gray- 
blue shade is of the full length worn by girls from eight to 
twelve years (Fig. 6). It is trimmed with narrow bands of 
black Persian lamb, and is lined with dotted taffeta silk. 
The back is laid in a broad double box-pleat with fulness 
turned toward it in side pleats below the belt. This belt 
begins under the box-pleat of the back, and is three inches 

road,edged with fur. The front has two single box-pleats 
and a side pleat beyond. A square collar starts up from 
the belt, is pleated above the sleeves, showing a bit of the 
lining, and crosses to the wide pleat in the back. Full 
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uffed sleeves fall below on close sleeves banded with fur. 

he lining is furnished with warm wool wadding, quilted 
in diagonal rows half an inch apart. 

A granny bonnet (Fig. 2) to wear with small girls’ cloaks 
has a flaring brim of white felt with cut edges. The large 
soft crown enveloping the head is of thickly ribbed white 
silk, and there is a warm cape or curtain of cut felt low on 
the neck. A twist of white satin ribbon surrounds the 
crown, and there are bows on the side, one holding a bunch 
of white feathers. 

For girls of eight to twelve years is a hat with a soft crown 
of brown felt, stitched in row after row of white silk. It is 
pleated into a brim of navy-blue velvet. A torsade of navy- 
blue ribbon is around the crown, and on the side is a large 
chou with pointing ends, and holding two white wings that 
point high and backward (Fig. 6). 

For girls of fourteen or more are black felt hats, with the 
brim rounded softly up in front and pinned up in the back. 
Large rosettes on each side are of two shades of rose satin 
to represent mammoth roses, and from each rose spring rose- 
buds mounted on long stems that nod with every step of 
the wearer. 

Large bonnets (Fig. 3) for little girls of two or three years 
are of dark repped silk or satin, with light lining and a lace 
quilling inside the broad flaring front. They are pretty in 
brown satin with pale blue satin lining. Brown satin ribbon 
bows are on the crown, and the strings are of this ribbon. 








School hats for girls from six to ten years are felt sailors 
with rolled brim in navy blue, and binding and band of 
cream-white kid. 

Felt Alpine hats for large school-girls come in blue or 
black with a tan-colored alligator-leather band. 


MINIATURES FROM THE LOAN 
EXHIBITION OF WOMEN’S PORTRAITS. 


See illustrations on page 881. 


6 ie art season in New York opened on Thursday, No- 

vember ist, with the Loan Exhibition of Portraits of 
Women, at the National Academy of Desigu, Fourth Avenue 
and ‘I'wenty-third Street. The direct object of the exhibi- 
tion is to raise funds for the support of St. John’s Guild and 
the Orthopedic Hospital, two most worthy charities that 
annually appeal to the public for financial aid. Aside from 
the charitable character of the loan, it will be a remarkable 
exhibition, and has commanded widespread interest among 
artists and in the fashionable world. 

Nearly four hundred portraits have been loaned, and this 
will be the first occasion that many of them have been ac- 
cessible to the public. In addition to the paintings that 
will be upon the walls, the management has provided a rare 
treat in the number of miniatures loaned for the exhibition. 
Several hundred of these tiny portraits will be arranged for 
inspection, and will afford a particularly attractive feature. 

Perhaps the most important loans to this department will 
come from the celebrated collection of Mr. Peter Marié, of 
New York, a gentleman who for many years has been well 
known as an art patron and critic. Mr. Marié is a great ad- 
mirer of miniature-painting, and has gathered a collection 
of miniatures that is said to be the largest and best in this 
country. 

In the revival of the fads of the Empire and 1830 periods 
miniature - painting is increasing, and — interest in 
this particular branch of art gaining rapidly. There is no 
department of portrait-painting that calls for more skill 
aud genius. Many of them are so delicately executed that 
the real beauty is only appreciated by the aid of a magni- 
fying-glass. 

Contemporaneous interest will hover largely about Mr. 
Marié’s collection, for, although it has been much talked of, 
this is the first time he has consented to place it on public 
view. 

By far the greater portion of the miniatures are portraits 
of women who to-day are well known to the reading public. 
Among the most noteworthy of this exhibit is an almost 
perfect miniature of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, painted when 
she was in the full glory of her girlish beauty; one of 
Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte, of Baltimore; Mrs. Charles de Kay, 
wife of the present Consul-General to Berlin, with her small 
child in her arms; Amélie Rives Chanler, the famous au- 
thoress; Mrs. Duncan Elliott, far famed as the lovely Miss 
Sallie Hargous. 

Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, the 
Misses May and Edith Minturn, Mrs. E. D. Morgan, and 
many other women who are leaders in the fashionable world, 
form the subjects of Mr. Marié’s collection of miniatures. 

Two years ago, in London, at the celebrated Magniac sale, 
Mr. Marié added some gems to his collection. Among these 
is a lovely miniature of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire; 
Lady Harrington, née Miss Foote, whose portrait is set in 
a magnificent frame of mother-of-pearl set with pearls; and 
Mademoiselle, the daughter of Henry Quatre and Marie de 
Medicis. 

The superb likeness of the Countess of Essex, née Miss 
Adele Grant, of New York, is also in the collection. 

These miniatures were painted both at home and abroad, 
and it embraces fine specimens of many skilled hands. 
Some are by Cosway, a number by Weidner, a very large rep- 
resentation of Paillet, the celebrated Parisian miniature- 
painter, a few by Isabey, several by Mrs, Behenna, and oth- 
er famous artists. 
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Society has decreed that to be requested to sit for a min- 
iature to be placed in Mr. Marié’s collection is the crown of 
social distinction, but this decree was passed without the 
knowledge or consent of that gentleman, who sees alone the 
artistic and beautiful in his miniatures. They will be a 
noteworthy feature of the exhibition. 


W. H. Hrrencock. 


ANSWERS-TO's 
CORRESPONDEN 


D. E. F.—Have your black moiré made with a high black chiffon waist 
accordion-pleated, and with elbow puffed sleeves of moiré. Have colored 
collars of velvet or chiffon and » black moiré belt. Make a wide skirt of 
moiré with godet pleats and untrimmed. Drape the crépe de Chine skirt 
on the left to show the pink skirt you have. Have a yoke of the pink 
covered with white guipure lace, and gather the crape below to meet a 
belt of the pink. White gloves are worn at receptions, and peari-color 
at the theatre, The blonde you mention will find hints in the descrip- 
tions of wool gowns given in recent numbers of the Bazan. Your other 
qnestions are answered elsewhere. 

A. D.—Caps for old ladies are made of organdy muslin or of crépe lisse 
for general wear. They have a large crown gathered into a pleated ruffle 
asa border. If strings are used, they are of ribbon, and may either fall 
backward or be tied under the chin. A twist of ribbon is added around 
the’crown, with a rosette on the front, For dress occasions smaller caps 
are made of rows of lace with loops of narrow ribbons set on a founda- 
tion net. Point d’esprit lace and the Oriental laces that have smal) de- 
signs are most used. The Decorative Art Society will furnish you with 
“ felt in art shades.” 

* Dontanne.”—Undressed Melton is the fabric used by English tailors 
for riding-babits, and the colors preferred are black, blue, or brown. 
They are made with a single-breasted cut-away coat long enough to 
just escape the saddle. There may be a vest of checked wool showing at 
the top and below, or elee only a chemisette with high linen collar is 
worn. The felt Derby hat is preferred at present. Some tan and gray 
habite are worn in the South all winter, and one recently sent to St. 
Augustine is of myrtle-green Melton. Sleeves are of moderate size. 

“Vion.” —See reply just given “ Dorianne” for hints about riding- 
habit«, The crop is used by many horsewomen, while others prefer a 
whip. Your other questions are answered elsewhere 

M. A, N.—Wear evening dress to a church wedding if yon are to attend 
a reception following. The bride will not be dressed in street costume 
at church when she f to hold a reception afterward, 

tox Grass.—A baby's first short dresses are often made by cutting 
off to walking length their long dresses. They are of nainsook with a 
yoke of tucks and insertion, or else they have a little belted waist. They 
wear a shortened coat of white wool with a large cape trimmed with 
lace. A cap of French muslin and lace is suited either to a girl or boy. 
Boys just putting on trousers wear sailor suits of dark blue serge with 
a reefer of heavy cloth for an overcoat, Their sailor caps are also blue. 
Long black stockings and buttoned shoes complete the outfit. Bonnets 
are worn at formal luncheons and at afternoon receptions with calling 
costumes, 

L. M. O.—The Swiss lace or tambour lace curtains are still need. The 
best choice for your ype A will be what is called Irish point curtains, as 
they are effective and fashionable. 

“Jane Warvrav.’’—Ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs are of sheer linen 
with a very narrow hem for gencral use, or with flne embroidered edge 
for better wear. Lace-trimmed handkerchiefs are for dress occasions, 
Men use Irish linen handkerchiefs with hem neatly hem-stitched and 
marked with a large embroidered initial or monogram. 

Aw Ovpy Svnsorinxr —From your description the black cloth dress 
merely needs new siceves. For them you can match the cloth, or else nse 
velvet or repped silk. Address the magazine you mention for the in- 
formation you desire. 

Rerum—Whiy not buy a coat of brown or Oxford-gray cloth to wear 
with your sable cape? One of medium length, or else to the knee, is more 
suitable than an ulster. Do not alter the velvet gown at present. For 
a hat trimmed with eable get one with a “stitched crown ”"—row after 
row of stitching—on felt or velvet, and use the sabie along the brim. 

Svusontuer.—The velours du nord wrap In Bazar No. 89 would be 
appropriate for you. For less costly material use black cloth warmly 
wadded, and trim it with inexpensive black fur. 

An Eoonomioat. Reaver —The coat coming below the knee is liked by 
tall slender women. The cloth sample failed to reach us. Figured cloth 

laseé will be hand for sleeves, vest, and collar. Have acollar 
of black lynx to match your muff, thongh, as two kinds of furs are now 
worn together, you can wear a Persian-lamb collar if you prefer it. 

X. Y. Z.-—-A skirt of black peau de soie is worn with chiffon waists by 
young girls just home from Paris, though colored silk skirts are also used. 
Side combs are much used both in day and evening, but those of gold are 
more suitable for evening. Patent-leather shoes and white glacé kid 
gloves or those of pearl-color are worn with calling costumes, 

J.M. B.—Your bine bonclé wool would be handsome lined throughout 
with cerise silk. Make it with a round waist with vandyke yoke of 
ceriee velvet edged with jet galloon. Have a velvet collar and a jet belt. 
The large sleeves and full skirt need not be trimmed. 

“'W."—Decoration is rarely successful when put upon French china- 
ware that has been in use for table service. Possibly a plain edge 
band of solid color would fire well, but flower forms are certain to Be 
disappointing, nnless the china is new. We do not know of any treat- 
ment that would restore the original condition of the dishes and prepare 
them satisfactorily for painting. 

. R.—You can hardly go amies in selecting floral designs for your 
table furnishing. One of the prettiest sets, consisting of table centre, 
doilies, and an oblong piece to rest the tea or coffee cups on in front of 
the hostess, is of linen decorated with maidenhair-fern. The natural 
shades of green are used, and the stems are done with dark brown silk. 
Buttercups are pretty, if yellow is a color that suits your china. House- 
keepers who are a little extravagant sometimes have a number of table 
eets to suit their pink Inncheons, ogy dinners, etc., but when the 
supply is not too abundant, pond-lilies, daisies, white violets, and ferns 
will, either, make a satisfactory and convenient choice, and be in accord 
with the present styles. In working plate mats for use on polished ta- 
bles, the prettiest form of decoration is a slender vine or wreath large 
enough in circumference to show well beyond thefplate. Convolvulus, 
—e or forget-me-nots, al] arrange themselves well into circular 
orm. 

Many Years’ Sunsontser.—The centre piece you have prepared is not 
in the least inappropriate in size or shape. any persons prefer the 
square form to any other, and the dimensions of table centres are not 
arbitrary, bat simply a matter of taste. Your friends are wrong in tell- 
ing you it is “not the thing to have a fringed edge.” Some of the very 
handsomest are so finished. A line of brier-etitching done with white 
silk directly on the edge will give tone to the fringe. It should popaty 
be put on first, and the threads ravelled till it is reached, but with care it 
can be done after the fringe is made. A mixture of lanoline and rose- 
water is recommended by the best dermatologists as being the most per- 
fect emolient for tender skins. 

. C. D.—Use the model for a child’s cloth cloak with an accordion cape 
illustrated in this number of the Bazan. ‘Trim it with points of lace and 
ermine, and line it with pink silk. Make her dresses fall jnet below the 
knees. Make them with a belted waist, yoke, large puffed sleeves, and 
straight full skirt, 

icvusoripern.—Make the white crépon dancing dress for a girl of six- 
teen over pale pink silk, Have a high waist shirred around the neck in 
drawn tacks, elbow puffed sleeves, and full skirt. Trim with braces and 
belt of pink satin ribbon. Have black slippers and white gloves, 

E. H. R—Trim the changeable satin with guipure jace and narrow 
bands of brown fur. Make it by binfs about evening dresses given in 
New York Fashions of Bazan No. 42. The fawn-colored benguline will 
be stylish made with cerise velvet or rose-colored chiffon as an entire 
waist, or else only in the front with the back round and plain, of the ben- 
| ewe The skirt should merely touch the ground. Yon will find full 

excriptions of skirts in recent nambers of the New York Fashions. If 
you desire to use lace over chiffon, you will find a chie model in “ A Vel- 
vet Gown from Paris,” in Bazar No. 41. 

M. A. K.—Dress your baby boy of fifteen months in white muslin and 
oe frocks, made with box-pleats and belted. Have warm under-cioth- 

ng from head to foot, Get him a cloak and cap of light blue or brown 

cloth, warmly wadded and edged with brown fur, For your little girl 
have a wadded coat of red cloth trimmed with black Persian lamb, It is 
not — to make your plush coat stylish unless yon get new sleeves 
of plush and add a pleated skirt across the back. The Astrakhan jacket 
you suggest might have plain cloth sleeves. 

Soorery,—Pretty afternoon toilettes without hats are worn by the 
joure ladies invited to pour tea or chocolate at a coming-out tea. A 
8 








at eeete silk or a crépon with a silk or chiffon waist would be 
u 

Constant Reaper.—It is impossible for an answer to appear in the 
next number the inquirer receives after mailing her letter. Binet is not 
becoming to dark complexions. Make the striped silk waist like either 
of the waists illustrated on page 820 of Bazan No. 41. It will be very 
suitable for wearing with a black satin skirt at receptions. Wear your 
a and - your wrap on your arm at a reception at the Metropolitan 

useom . 


E. M, D.—An article on men’s fashions will appear in an early number 
of the Bazan, . 
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AMATEUR DRAMATICS. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
“The play's the thing."—Hamilet, 


‘ N' )W you are all assembled except Mr. Improvise,” said 
iN Miss Rouge, rising to meet Mr. Powder as he entered 
her drawing-room. ‘1 am always so glad when the re- 
hearsals fall to my lot, for then | am sure to be on time my- 
self. Here is Mr. Improvise, singing as he comes.” 
* Queen Victoria's sick abed, 
Napolvon has the measles, 


My brother hae the whooping-cough, 
So pop goes our weasel,” 


sang Mr. linprovise, appearing in the doorway. ‘I'm aw- 
fully sorry,” he went on, conversationally, ‘* but that’s the 
bad news I have to tell.” 

‘** Whooping-cough!”" cried Rosalind, in dismay; ‘‘ then we 
can’t use your library for our stage. Oh! I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Improvise.” 1 meant to ask first if Johnny were 
ill 

‘‘Johnny deserves no consideration whatever, and has 
shown none for others. He is only ill enough to be spoiled. 
The rash is developing finely, the doctor says, and it's to be 
a light case; but I suppose you'd be afraid to bave the play 
in my library, wouldn't you?” 

“A rash!” The Manager shook her head. “ Are you 
sure the doctor said whooping-cough?”’ 

‘No; he said measles. 1 used poetic license; and, be- 
sides, it was best to break the news to you gently. That's 
why I am leaning on this door-jamb in place of mingling 
affectionately with you. Who's afraid of me? 1 haven't 
seen the child, and in the interest of my great part I have 
moved baggage into my cousin’s house; but if anybody 
here hasn't had measles, let him speak now.” 

‘Oh, come in!” said the Manager; ‘‘ nobody’s afraid of 
you. But what's to become of your great part, with no stage 
to act it upon? Don’t you realize that we were, as usual, 
depending on your parlor and library for stage and house? 
And the play is set for next week My rooms would answer 
well enough for tableaux, but the back room is not deep 
enough for a stage. Your library, opening out on the 
veranda, too, is just the thing. What are we to do?” 

‘It is too bad,” said Mr. Improvise 
made for the purpose.” 

My room is deep, and opens at the back,” Miss Rouge 
murmured to Mr. Improvise, doubtfully looking about her 
walls. ‘ It’s as long, too, if not longer than your two rooms 
are together, Mr. Improvise; not that I mean to throw this 
in your face, for my parlor is an ugly, long, narrow shape. 
I often envy you your beautifully proportioned rooms.” 

‘But you know you need not,” said Mr. Improvise, in a 
low voice 

The Manager, who had drawn near, glanced up and drew 
back involuntarily 

Miss Rouge was turning away her face to measure the 
wall’s height with her eye think,” she said, hastily, 
** his rooms are higher, don’t you?” This to the Manager. 

‘* You need never envy anybody’s high-pitched rooms,” 
Mr. Improvise replied. “‘ They are so much harder to fur- 
nish; and if we use your room for the play, think how 
much we shal! save in curtain material.” 

‘* Did you suggest using your room, Miss Rouge?” asked 
the perturbed Manager. ‘‘ We must decide on something 
to-night. I cannot think in this Babel. Mr. Improvise, 
will you rap for order, and ask the company if they have 

come to any conclusion, or have any suggestions to make.” 

On investigation it proved that the houses of the whole 
cast were uselessly at the disposal of the company; for one 
suite of rooms was too shallow, another too narrow, others 
only connected by a single door. 

‘If my barn of a room were divided it would answer so 
well in size!’ Miss Rouge exclaimed, impatiently. 

Mr. Powder rose and stepped off her floor carefully. 
‘‘ Forty by twenty,” he announced. ‘‘ Why can’t we divide 
it? Then it would serve better than the lamented Impro- 
vise rooms. I am something of a carpenter, Miss Rouge. If 
I promise not to injure your walls, will you trust me to set 
up a little portable theatre here? A delightful plan is for- 
mulatipg in my brain.” 

‘*Trust you! Of course I will. Use the room as your 
own from this moment.” 

‘* No, no,” cried the Manager. ‘ Let your plan stay just 
where it is, Mr. Powder. You know, when we began acting 
these plays our resolution was to make the settings as simple 
as possible, and avoid fuss and feathers. That's why we 
chose Mr. Improvise’s library as a ready-made stage, and 
decided to use his present portiéres as a curtain.” 

Mr. Improvise advanced to the Manager, bending his head 
dolefully, with his hands clasped in assumed penitence. 

‘* I did not mean to confess so soon, but on this remark I 
suppose I shail have to. Do you know, I have been think- 
ing we could employ a little more feathers and fuss with 
improvement. We don’t want everything a makeshift, do 
we? On the sly,at home, I have been preparing a real 
stage curtain that roils up, and—must I confess it all ?—a set 
of real foot-lights in place of the stray lamps and reflectors 
we have been using.” 

Amid the laughter and applause of the company, the 
Manager spoke, accusingly: ** Now, Mr. Improvise, that is 
all wrong, and you know it is, or you wouldn't have kept 
your plans secret. We have been an unorganized little 
company, idly amusing ourselves, rehearsing from house 
to house, awfl presenting our results very simply in your 
library, first for our own amusement, then incidentally for 
our neighbors—all in the most informal way, and with no 
ambition beyond your pretty portiéres and the stray lamps 
and reflectors you now mention so slightingly. When once 
we have a real curtain that rolls up, real foot-lights, and Mr. 
Powider’s portable theatre, we shall soon begin to live up 
to these things, and probably end in becoming an organ- 
ized company, with all kinds of real actors, rules and reg- 
ulations, and properties and ‘barn-storming’ propensities, 
and —” 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Mr. Improvise. ‘‘I yield, and cry 
for quarter. I won't stick another stitch in my lovely cur- 
tain, and I'll make kindling-wood of my beautiful stand for 
foot lights.” 

The storm of remonstrance from the other actors was 
perhaps what Mr. Improvise had counted upon. 

** How many stitches and nails have you already stuck in 
your curtain and stand?” asked the Moncaee. in relenting 
tones. 

**Both are almost finished. Does this question portend 
that they shall in mercy live?” 

“Of course it does,” snid Mr. Powder. ‘‘The progress 
of sin seems inevitable here. I think our Manager will 
have to rely on ler influence to keep us from living up to 


“My house seems 
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our properties, and permit us to have your two additions 
and my portable theatre. That last is imperative, for if 
we don’t have it we can't use Miss Rouge’s room, and if we 
don't use Miss Rouge’s room we can’t have the play. Ergo, 
my plan lives. What does the Manager say?” 

‘* Let me first hear more about Mr. Improvise’s unlawfal 
curtain. If I admit your curtain, Mr. Improvise, would it 
< Mr. Powder’s portable theatre, providing I accept that 
also?” 
an I'll tell you how it’s made, and then Powder can de- 
cide.” 

‘Green velvet at three dollars a yard,” groaned the Man- 
ager. ‘I know this curtain is the corner-stone of our ruin.” 

‘I do believe you will be disappointed to find how sensi- 
bly economical 1 have been. I could have bought green 
calico at eight cents a yard, but I thought I might spend a 
trifle more, so I bought a whole piece of that pretty new 
red jeans at about fifteen cents a yard. It hangs gracefully, 
yet is stout, and will wear. Its color changes almost like 
variegated silk. The shop-girl I bought the jeans of is re- 
sponsible for that rhetoric, and also for making me boil the 
stuff for two days before I made itup. If you had seen the 
dye it threw off in the water it was cooked in you would 
thank me for saving your hands from it. The folds, too, 
hung more softly after the boiling, and the sewing was 
easier.” 

“Do you mean that you sewed up the curtain yourself?” 
asked Rosalind. 

“I did. And if you ever make one, mind you sew up 
the lengths well énside the selvages, or they look horribly, 
and you have to rip them out again. I invented some or- 
namentation, too. cut out a number of large fleurs-de-lis 
from the red jeans, and sewed them at regular intervals, 
wrong side out, on the curtain. The wrong side is of a 
lighter shade of the same colors, so the effect at a little 
distance was as if the fleurs-de-lis were woven in. I was 
obliged to call in help for these, as they had to be button- 
holed down, whatever that means. I found I couldn’t 
button-hole.” 

**You said your curtain rolled up,” broke in Mr. Or- 
lando. 

** Well, I’m coming to that. You needn't be so stern with 
me. This curtain, ladies and gentlemen, is all its friends 
claim for it. I purchased a number of brass rings about an 
inch in diameter, and several pieces of tape. 1 sewed the 
rings firmly to the tape, allowing six An od between the 
rings. Then the beringed tapes had to be sewed to the cur- 
tain in straight lines that ran perpendicularly from top to 
hem, and set about two feet apart. The hem 1 made wide 
enough to run a thin curtain pole through, so each tape 
could end with a tack driven into the pole for added 
strength; besides, you see, the pole at the bottom keeps the 
curtain quiet.” 

“*I can see what keeps it quiet well enough,” objected 
Mr. Orlando, ‘‘ but I don’t yet see what makes it go. How 
does it roll up?” 

“Orlando,” said Mr. Improvise, patiently, ‘‘ the ‘ wheels 
goround’ after this fashion. The top of the curtain I nailed 
permanently to a light beam a little longer than the cur- 
tain’s width. The beam, curtain and all,can be moved and 
hung up where we wil]. I then screwed two small wooden 
pulleys into the beam—one at each end. Next I took a ball 
of heavy cord and cut it into as many lengths as there were 
lines of rings on the curtain, tacking each of the lengths on 
the bottom pole at the points where the ringed tapes were 
already fastened. Every line of rings thus had its own 
separate cord. After that I threaded the rings on the cords, 
divided the cords in two parts, passing the right-hand ones 
over the right-hand pulley, the left-hand cords over the left- 
hand pulley. I then had only to carry the right-hand cords 
along the top of the beam, making all descend on the left 
wing together, where they can be worked by one person, 
and tied to one hook at a convenient height from the floor. 
My curtain was with this finished, and it rolls up and down 
in a way that would even satisfy Orlando. I hope the Man- 
ager is not very disapproving of me and my efforts.” 

‘I can’t say I am not delighted now that the curtain is 
made, nor that it does not sound most attractive. You do 
understand draperies, Mr. Improvise. I won't even scold 
you for making your curtain draw up so professionally, 
when you might have made it much more amateur by letting 
it part, like a portiére, in the centre, and hanging it on rings 
to a common iron rod—gas-piping answers the purpose per- 
fectly. The curtains that are hung in this way can be 
drawn open by fastening a separate cord to the innermost 
ring of each, and then passing the respective cords through 
the remaining rings back to the left and right of the stage. 
But it takes two persons to run this curtain, so, after all, 
your plan, Mr. Improvise, is an economy in service.” 

‘* But his curtain closes from the side, and yours does not,” 
said Miss Rouge, somewhat warmly. ‘‘ It was horrid in our 
last play, when we used portiéres, to have men who drew 
them run along the stage to make them close.” 

“They need not have done so,” said the Manager, “if we 
had thought it worth while to arrange the portiéres as my 
simple curtain would be run. With a double pulley hung 
over the centre of the curtain, its closing could be easily 
controlled by a second set of cords tied to the innermost 
rings. These cords ought to be passed up through the 
pulley and run above the iron pole, one back to the left 
wing, and the other back to the right wing. I don’t con- 
tend that Mr. Improvise’s curtain is not by far the best, only 
that the kind I speak of is simpler to make, and I begin to 
see now why he - had no time to study his lines. This 
is, as Mr. Powder says, the easy path of sin. If we are to 
have all kinds of upholstering innovations, we can’t allow 
the actors to waste on them the precious moments that 
should be devoted to the art of acting. If this goes on we 
shall have to appoint an upholsterer and a carpenter, and 
what not. Did your foot-lights consume as much time as 
your curtain must have, Mr. Improvise?” 

‘They cost nominally in time and money. I simply took 
two pine boards, and in the flat side of one bored auger- 
livles about a foot apart for candle sockets. The second 
board I stood on edge, and nailed its side against the edge of 
the first board as a screen for the candles. The inside of 
this screen I lined with bright tin as a reflector, and on its 
outside I tacked another piece of tin about as wide again as 
the board itself. This extra width I bent slightly back over 
the candles, so they stood under a curved roof of bright tin 
as an extra reflector.” 

“‘ But we used lamps the last time because candles gutter 
and smell so,” said Rosalind. 

“ And as a consequence the light was not half so becom- 
ing, you remember. My candles won’t gutter and smell. I 
have prevented that by setting a common lamp chimney 
over each one.” 


** Where then does the air come in for their ventilation?” 
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asked Orlando. ‘‘If they do not have some air they will 
smoke more than if in a draught.” 

‘*That scientific side has been considered along with the 
artistic. Each round candle-socket has a shallow square de- 
pression cut about it. These squares are not so large as the 
circumference of the chimneys, so they cover them except 
at the four corners of the square, where the draught enters. 
I had thought of cutting out some pasteboard squares and 
setting them over the sockets. This would have been less 
trouble, and the effect the same, but cutting the squares in 
the wood was more permanent, so I finally decided upon it.” 

“T like all but the tin,” said Miss Rouge. ‘‘ If the inside 
acts as a reflector, 1 don’t see why the outside won't cast 
light into the eyes of the audience.” 

**Tt won't, because I have painted the curved back a dark 
green. Honestly, it looks so much like a real set of foot- 
lights that I felt more proud of it than of thecurtain. Now, 
Powder, give us your pce - plan.” 

‘*A real curtain and real foot-lights!” the Manager cried. 
** Wait just a few moments, Mr. Powder, until I recover my 
breath. I suppose, as I cannot resist these descriptions of 
Mr. Improvise’s skill, 1 must also concede your portable 
theatre. So far all seems fairly simple, but I warn you all 
that we must be very careful or we shall become elaborate 
and troublesome to ourselves before we know it.” 


THIS SEASON'S PROGRAMME OF THE 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CLUB. 


O strong was the subject, ‘‘ A Century of Science,” dealt 
with last year at the delightful fortnightly reunions of 
the Wednesday Afternoon Club that one might have held 
doubts as to the possibility of another choice so happy; but 
with knowledge of this season's topic, “ Modern Civic Life,” 
all such uncertainty must be dispelled, for the field thus 
opened before this coterie of gifted and cultivated women is 
broad in scope, and their treatment of such promising materi- 
al is sure to offer an intellectual treat to the members and 
their few fortunate guests. 

The division of last year’s work into “‘ The Story of Coul,” 
‘*The Story of Iron,” *‘The Story of Petroleum,” ‘ The 
Story of Electricity,” and ‘‘ The Story of the Lens,” each of 
these topics being again subdivided and handled in the con- 
crete by some member, enabled the chib at large to become 
familiar with many sides of popular science, and to grasp a 
vast amount of valuable knowledge through the scholarly 
research and intelligent understanding of those of their num- 
ber selected to elucidate for them ‘‘ A Century of Science.” 

The ‘‘ Modern Civic Life” of the approaching season, 
consists of a series of essays: ‘‘The Growth of the City 
and Its Effect upon Civilization,” by Mrs. Almon Goodwin; 
“The Debasing Agencies of City Life,” by Mrs. Edward C. 
Hewitt; ‘‘The Elevating Influence of City Life,” by Mrs. 
James D. Hague; ‘‘ Waste in Cities and Economic Remedies,” 
by Mrs. T. Frank Brownell; ‘‘ Banded Charities,” by Miss 

jith Putnam; “The Complications of Modern Society,” 
Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder; ‘‘ Civic Architecture and Pub- 
lic Art,” Mrs. Walter Cook; ‘‘ The Influence of Journalism in 
City Life,” Mrs. Charles H. Wetmore (Elizabeth Bisland); 
‘The Office of Clubs in City Life,” Mrs. Charles H. Royce; 
“The Responsibility of the Citizen,” Mrs. Frederick P. Bel- 
lamy; ‘‘ Country Life Viewed through City Eyes,” Miss 8. C. 
Hewitt; ‘‘The Ancient City, and the City of the Future,” 
Mrs. C. A. Runkle. This programme, which stretches over a 
period of six months, promises a rich harvest of erudition and 
original thought, as each essayist has been chosen with care- 
ful foresight as to her individual fitness to cope with the la- 
tent possibilities of her allotted subject. At the close of 
each paper there will be a discussion of the matier in hand, 
led by a few ladies previously appointed by the literary com- 
mittee to present their views or make any additional state 
ments, the other members joining in the argument, until all 
who so desire have expressed their ideas. After the literary 
programme, tea will be served, as always, when opportunity 
is offered for pleasant social intercourse. 

The meetings will be held, as formerly, at the residence of 
Mrs. A. B. Stone, whose gracious tact and hospitality have 
always served to heighten the pervading esprit de corps for 
which the club has long borne a reputation. 

The opening reunion this fall will occur on November 21st, 
when the new president, Miss Kate Hillard, will preside for 
the first time, she having been chosen to fill the office occu- 
pied for the past two years by Mrs. C. A. Runkle with both 
grace and ability. 

The club list now enrolls ninety-three names, the societ 
having sustained the loss of a valuable member in the deat 
of Mrs. E. L. Youmans, an active worker since the days of 
the club’s origin. 

That the Wednesday Afternoon Club is steadily advancing 
in outlook and systematized effort is apparent to all who 
have watched its inception and growth. Its influence is far- 
reaching, while its past history and present trend point to 
potent issues. 


ST. JOHN’S WOOING. 


BY M. G. McCLELLAND. 








|! his own room that night St. John went over the situ- 
ation. He ce agp the great fact of his love unhesitating- 
ly, unquestioningly, as he accepted other great facts of h 

being. There was even in his recognition of it that fine hu- 
mility, that tender wistfulness and solemnity, which a true- 
natured man will always feel when, for the first time, he 
basks in the glory which transforms the world, The im- 
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pulse was in him to uncover his head, as one does in a place 
of worship, and his love seemed to him an element of mar- 
vellous purity and value. 

Abstractly he knew about love, had played with the pas- 
sion, and jested about it; but never until now had he real- 
ized its force, or recognized it for that which it is—an om- 
nipresent and dominating factor of life. 

After a little the fact of his love for Judy gave place to 
desire to tell her about it, and to win from her some evi- 
dence of reciprocal passion. He went over their intercourse 
carefully, seeking a sign. Could she ever love him? Did 
she guess that he loved her? Then he thought of her eyes, 
of her lips; of the gracious curves of her form, and the soft 
dimpling of her throat where it rose from the shoulders. 
He dwelt on her tenderness, her honor and truth; and on the 
quaint humor which gave zest to her speech and made inter- 
course with her an unflagging delight. He compared her 
with the women of his own land, and exulted to think that 
not one of the titled matrons or maids whom he remembered 
was her peer in loveliness, brilliance, or breeding. Hf only 
she could love him well enough to become his wife, how he 
would joy to parade her before the prejudiced dames and 
ignorant damsels who presumed to look down upon this 
vigorous land, and to account its human products elemental 
and crude! His sweet Southern wife would outshine them 
all in her beauty and brightness. He half extended his 
arms, as though by so doing he could compass the space 
which lay between them; his eyes glowed with a hot light, 
and with his thought he caressed her. What would Maudie 
say if she could look upon his love? 

he thought of his sister acted as a cold douche upon St. 
John’s passion; he sat for a second paralyzed, almost gasp- 
ing. A point of view suddenly presented itself which ill 
pleased him. He had known all along that it existed, and 
sooner or later must be taken into account; but he hated it, 
and had willingly enough let passion thrust it one side. He 
sprang to his feet and paced the floor restlessly. He had 
fallen in love with a wealthy man’s daughter, and Lady 
Wolcott would be delighted. He had fallen in love with a 
wealthy man’s daughter, and had just twenty-five dollars in 
the world with which to make a home for her. He drew 
his breath hard, and then laughed—the disproportion touch- 
ing his sense of humor. It was no laughing matter, how- 
ever. Lord! what a fool he must be, to sit weaving visions 
with only twenty-five hard dollars to base them upon! 

True, he could work—could establish himself somewhere, 
and toil for success as other men dic. But where, and at 
what? He had already demonstrated his incapacity for 
most enterprises going, and now, plus a reputation for fail- 
ure, and minus capital, he did not seem to himself calcu- 
lated for business-pioneering in new directions. The life of 
a ranchman would, he knew, suit him admirably; he liked 
it in every detail, and bad recognized his own fitness for it 
from the first. Given, for a start, a fair tract of country 
and a few cattle, and he felt confident he could engineer his 
fortunes to success; the round peg would have gravitated to 
a hole of the proper shape and proportions. This would 
be the sort of life and home he would choose for himself, 
and Judy was accustomed to it also, so that its conditions 
would be no strain upon her. If only it could be somehow 
managed. As he stood, however, he was as well accoutred 
for purchasing and equipping a ship of the line as for buy- 
ing and stocking a ranch of even the most modest propor- 
tions. 

He paused in his walk as the idea of his uncle presented 
itself. Perhaps the Colonel might back him in a venture. 
He was of the old gentleman’s blood—his nephew and name- 
sake; the son of a much-beloved brother. Then, too, since 
his arrival he had been given to understand in various un- 
mistakable ways that his own personality had not been a 
disappointment to his kinsman. Surely all this must con- 
stitute some sort of claim. 

Then he remembered that he really knew next to nothing 
of his uncle’s resources; that the Colonel had a family of 
his own to provide for, and, in addition, that he was unrea- 
sonably—therefore violently—prejudiced against the very 
people with whom his nephew wished to ally him. Then, 
too, the young lady in the case was supposed to have flirted 
(with disastrous results) with the Colonel’s own son. 

St. John did not himself blame Judy in the least. He 
felt convinced that whatever may have occurred in the past 
must have been entirely Tom Lawless’s fault. Masculine 
vanity is prone to misconstrue social empressement and nat- 
ural amiability and the gregarious instinct in woman; to 
mistake evidences of these harmless qualities for evidences 
of love. St. John was open to the same charge himself, but 
similitude in case did not strike him. Instead, he over- 
judged his cousin, and being ignorant of love-troubles, and 
forceful by nature himself, could not make necessary allow- 
ance for a weaker character and wilder impulses. Still, he 
could see plainly enough that, under existing circumstances, 
it would require assurance to request Colonel Lawless to 
smooth the path to marriage for Judy Fontaine. 

Mejares might help him perhaps. All popular novelists 
are supposed by the ignorant populace to coin money hand 
over fist, and St. John knew that the work of Mejares was 
indemand. But then the novelist was a cripple, and, while 
his infirmities by no means interfered with his ability to ac- 
quire wealth, it seemed to St.John, striding about on strong 
Jegs, rather mean for an able-bodied man to borrow money 
of Mejares. 

Then the devil tempted him with thoughts of how easy 
life could be made for him by others if only Judy should 
love him. But he kicked the devil out with some very 
strong language. A man should be self-supporting, at least, 
whether he could be wife-supporting or not. 

He tramped about a good part of the night, reviewing the 
situation in all its bearings, but coming to no conclusions. 
When the chickens were crowing for day he betook himself 
to bed and fell into uneasy slumber, diversified by dreams 
of an uncomfortable quality, chief among which was a vision 
of Captain Fontaine's conducting him—St. John—into an 
apartment of the hacienda, and there presuming him toa 
lady luxuriant enough to become a mother in Israel, and to 
five grinning urchins already in evidence. This was a pos- 
sibility of the near future, his dream father-in-law assured 
him, adding, impressively, ‘‘ there will be long division, my 
dear sir, cery long division.” 


IX. 


The adage that “colors seen by candle-light are different 
seen by day” applies to most things in life. St. John 
awoke very cheerful, and with such energies as he F ge amon 
in full force. While he splashed through his bath, shaved 
himself, and got into his garments, he elaborated a scheme 
for his future which looked to him feasible. With the cap- 
ital in hand he would hie him at once to San Antonio, and 
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there consult agents—people who had that sort of business 
in charge—on the chances for getting a posilion as manager 
on some cattle or sheep ranch, with a definite salary on 
which a wife might be supported. He remembered having 
heard that reliable, intelligent men were sometimes in de- 
mand for positions of the sort, and also that men of education 
were preferred by gentleman owners. About this matter 
he could, and would, consult with both bis uncle and Mejares, 
keeping, of course, bis interior motive concealed for the pres- 
ent. He felt that he might count on both men for advice, 
ibly for suggestion and influence. There were many 
nglishmen about, even a nobleman or two, and among 
them might haply be found a berth for a fellow-Briton. 
Even with an assured position, St. John knew that, finan- 
cially speaking, he would be no match for Judy; but he had 


-been in the States long enough to discover that etlinical val- 


ues count at full worth with even the stoutest republican. 
America is still too quick with the blood of the Old World 











for the Old-World precedents and ae oronge to have died 
out of consciousness. The young fellow, as was natural, 
thought well of himself for being English and a St. Jobn, 
and involuntarily assumed that both facts must count in 
his favor. A man of birth and lineage stood in less need of 
gilding than would a mere parvenu. So light of heart did 
he become, now that he had evolved a definite scheme, that 
he fell to whistling Mejares's madrigal as he plied his hair- 
brushes, and visions of love and prosperity, conjured up by 
his imagination, flitted before him in alluring sequence. 

To reveal his passion at once to the girl, he felt, might be 
premature, but he would see her that day and prepare her 
for a possible departure for a few days upon business. And, 
having already so openly devoted himself to her, it might 
be as well to leave in her mind a tender suggestion or two 
to work for him during his absence. Women were delicate 
creatures, and required considerate handling. He would 
not have his dear love hurt, even in amour propre, through 
negligence of his. 

Colonel Lawless, he found, had been summoned at day- 
break to a distant part of the ranch by an alarm of sickness 
among the cattle, and might not be home for hours. Mejares, 
however, was more at ease than he had been for weeks, had 
been promoted to his wheeled chair again, and was enjoying 
the morning freshness in a sunny corner of the gallery. 
This was told him by Mrs. Mejares, as the pair breakfasted 
together, and St. John noticed that she was pale, seemed 
troubled, and had little or no appetite. When questioned, 
she admitted that she had slept little the night before, and 
that her head ached. 

Then she diverted the talk from herself and drifted it, by 
gradations too fine for masculine perception, to the people 
at the neighboring hacienda. She led St. John on specially 
to discourse of Judy (which the young man was not loath 
to do), and seemed curiously interested in discovering his 
impressions of her nature and characteristics. 

‘Is she at all tender-hearted?” Mrs. Mejares questioned, 
a trifle wistfully. ‘‘Sympathetic, I mean, and capable of 
putting herself in another’s place. That sort of nature is 
rare. Many women who would not deliberately set out to 
hurt anything, when they’ve done it inadvertently, thrust 
the responsibility away from them, and are not even sorry. 
What you tell meof Miss Fontaine seems gentle and kindly, 
however; it attracts me.” 

St. John, with a lover's enthusiasm, promptly asserted that 
he had given her but rags of impressions, while the wa 
and woof of Miss Fontaine’s nature were of the fibre of whic 
angels are constructed. He waxed fairly eloquent, and gave 
Judy a character which no finite woman possesses, or could 
by any possibility sustain. And Mrs. Mejares listened with 
so much complacence and such evident appreciation, that 
her cousin had much ado not to take her into his confi- 
dence on the spot, and was only deterred from so doing by 
the coming and going of servants. Surely Anne must sus- 
pect something, he told himself, joyously, and had taken 
this way of assuring him of her sympathy and interest. De- 
cidedly Anne was a woman of penetration and sweetness; 
no wonder she reminded him of Maudie when she was so 
kindly and affectionate! He went out on the gallery to talk 
to Mejares in quite a glow of fraternal feeling for Anne. 

St. John did Mrs. Mejares far more oe the truth 
of the business being that she had not the faintest suspicion 
of his love-affair. During the major portion of his visit she 
had been absorbed in family matters and nursing, and, with 
the exception of meal-times and during the evenings, had 
given little heed to her cousin’s movements. When he was 
out of the house, if she noted the fact, she supposed him to 
be away on the range with her father, or amusing himself 
with the horses. Her desire for information about Miss 
Fontaine had been prompted by purely personal motives. 
The previous evening she had committed an indiscretion 
which she was seeking to justify to herself. Her reason 
for interviewing St. John was because she chanced to re- 
member that he had some acquaintance with the inmates of 
the neighboring hacienda. 

Mejares laid aside his paper when St. John joined him, 
and replied to all personal inquiries with his customary 
courtesy. He was afraid to risk much motion yet, he ex- 
plained, when St. John offered to wheel him about; his pain 
was in abeyance for the time, but it hung about, tigerlike, 
and es pounce on him again at any moment. e mo- 
tioned his guest to a seat, and strove to entertain him, but 
with an absent atmosphere and in a perfunctory manner. 
St. John noticed it at once. 

“See a he remarked, with comfortable direct- 
ness; ‘that isn’t necessary, you know. You mustn't fancy 
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you've got to lay yourself out for me when you're bothered. 
That sort of thing’s a curse when a fellow’s mind isn’t free, 
and I can see plainly enough that you’re in some sort of a 
hole, Can't help you out? If so, I'll stay; if not, I'll take 
myself off until another time.” 

ares glanced up with a smile of appreciation. The 
othe? man’s simple straightforwardness made matters easy. 
He took a sudden resolution. 

“You've got a deal of that rare quality called common- 
sense, Clere,” he responded. ‘‘ And a bit of it might be of 
service. I am bothered, most particulcrly bothered, and I 
don’t quite see my way out. Perhaps you can help me find 


“All right,” St. John said; ‘‘two heads beat one, you 
know. We can corral the animal together, I fancy. Let 
me see him.” 

“* We can try, at all events,” Mejares declared. ‘‘ You're 
a man to be trusted and a member of the family, so there's 
no reason you should be excluded from counsel. Just wheel 
me into the study, Clere. We'll be less liable to interrup- 


- tion, and I want to talk confidentially to you.” 


St. John did as requested, grinning inwardly at this com- 
plete turning of the tables. He had come out with the in- 
tention of securing advice, and possibly assistance, from 
Mejares, and by a swift twirl of the wheel found himself an- 
ticipated. ‘‘ All the better,” thought he, with great cheerful- 
ness; ‘‘my turn will come later, and if I can give him a 
pretty stout boost he'll be all the more willing to give me 
one.” Aloud he simply signified that he was quite at the 
novelist’s disposal. 

Mejares settled himself irritably. 
announced, without circumlocution. ‘‘ He’s up a tree—the 
worst sort. A real top-lofty one, poor devil!” 

‘* What’s the matter?” 

** Quien sabe! The usual thing, I suppose. Bucking the 
tiger, and all that. arté, monté, rouge et noir, faro, and 
the whole gamut of deviltry. Folly at the start and ruin 
at the finish! Tom comes out on bad lands. They all do 
finally. He’s given a note for three thousand, and 4 can’t 
meet it.” 

St. John whistled. 

** When does it fall due?” 

“In a week. Tom sent me a letter by private hand last 
night. He’s at a bit of a Mexican lay-out, a few jacals, a 
store, and a bar-room, to the northwest here, sixty miles; 
a tag-rag sort of place, at the intersection of trails, and 
mostly inhabited by greasers and toughs. Not the sort of 

lace for a self-respecting fellow to sojourn, but it’s close by. 

‘om don’t want to come home yet, and he asks me to send 
the money to him there by safe hand.” 

‘*Why didn’t he ask his father?’ questioned St. John, 
bluntly. 

Mejares smiled. 

** Because, with all his recklessness, Tom has a most un- 
bounded admiration and respect for his father, and won't 
willingly appear to disadvantage before him. He’s worked 
through pretty much all his scrapes without letting the 
padre know. This affair would cut the old fellow deep, 
and Tom knows it. The padre isn’t a martinet, but he’s 
rough on some follies, and gambling is one of ’em. He 


“It’s about Tom,” he 


(Continued on page 890, Supplement.) 





Ses a: id re 
Tue beautiful page entitled ‘‘Ben Bolt,” published in 
the Bazar, has excited much delighted comment from 
our readers. Among other letters the editor of the Bazar 
has received a very charming personal communication from 
Dr. Thomas Dunn English, the author of the song. Dr. 
English, however, protests against some words which have 
crept into the song in the course of time. We are very glad 
to give a part of his letter. He says the words of the orig- 
inal were: 
“Don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
With the master so cruel and grim, 
And the shaded nook in the running brook, 

Where the children went to swim ?” 

This has been changed in the song as usually sung to read: _ 


“With the master eo kind and so true, 
And the little nook by the clear running brook, 
Where we gathered the flowers as they grew.” 


** You have copied this,” says Dr. English, ‘‘ but in better 
shape, with the exception of changing the rhythm. I must 

rotest against this change, because the schoolmasters of 

tween sixty and seventy years since were, to my memory, 
cruel and grim; they were neither kind nor true. They 
seemed to think the only way to get learning into a boy’s 
head was by the use of the rod. here may have been ex- 
ceptions, but I never met them.” The song as copied in 
the Bazar was taken from the Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection, and the —— of this has followed the popular 
rendering, which will perbaps now be altered. It is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that the children of to-day do not as- 
sociate with their teachers such thoughts of harshness and 
lack of a foy | as children felt two generations ago. 

—Miss Clara M. Burd, of Patchogue, who is a student in 
the New York Academy of Design, and who received last 
year first honorable mention in her class for painting from 
lite, was awarded premiums for all of the six paintings she 
recently exhibited at the Riverhead fair. 

—The department of gynecology in the three Dublin hos- 
pitals, Richmond, Whitworth, and Hardwicke, has been 
put in the a of Miss Dixon, a clever young doctor. 

—Signorina Teresina Labriola, who has lately been grad- 
uated from the Law. Départment of the University of Rome, 
is the first woman in modern Italy to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Law, and bids fair to follow in the footsteps of 
those famous Italian women professors for whom the Uni- 
versity of Bologna was renowned in the Middle Ages. The 
last woman to hold a chair in that institution was Signorina 
Maria d’Agnesi, who was Professor of Mathematics there 
one hundred years ago. 

—The statue of Dr. J. Marion Sims just unveiled in Bry- 
ant Park, and said to be the first statue ever erected in honor 
of a physician, was built entirely by one-dollar subscriptions 
from friends, patients, and admirers. The fact that Dr. 
Sims was the founder of the Woman’s Hospital in New 
York is noted on the pedestal of the statue, and his services 
in behaif of women were dwelt upon in Dr. Shrady’s speech 
at the ceremony of dedication, The statue is of bronze, he- 
roic height, and was unveiled by Marion Sims Wyeth, the 
five-year-old grandson of Dr, Sims, 





TREET AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
\ | OMBINATION gown for a young lady, Fig. 1, 


is of livery-colored cloth and brown velvet The 

full skirt has a lapped frout buttoned to the left side 
th large brown velvet butions, and is mounted in 
pleats at the sides and back The suspender bo® 


irranged as a pointed corselet of the cloth studded 
urge velvet buttons, with a high velvet guimpe 
ibove. The sleeves are velvet puffs surmounted by 


are epaulettes above cloth forearms studded with 


| >is a reception gown for a middle-aged lady, 
wed of black velvet and brocade in white and 

V iy shades. It is made in princesse style, with 
\ t gown opening on a brocade front, which 


from a high collar nd square yoke of velvet A 
f embroidered cream chiffon droops in a point 
m the yoke The velvet waist turns back in revers 
| with cerise silk, from beneath which droop square 
mulettes of embroidered chiffon 
Aubergine de Londres and silver-threaded guipure 
mbine to make the elaborate gown Fig. 3. The 
is almost entirely of the lace, only narrow side 
draperies starting from the armholes and meeting at 
ving of the silk. The silk skirt bas a plain 
mack in large folds, and fronts which are draped and 
1 lace under-skirt 
iborate reception toilette with a picturesque 
strated on page 885. is of yellow 
peau de soie and golden-brown velvet. The satin skirt 
bordered with three ruffles of yellow lace headed by 
satin ribbon ruche The velvet coat, trimmed with 
id passementeric, opens on a satin vest that is similar- 
ly trimmed. The elbow sleeves terminate in flaring 
satin cuffs and lace ruffles headed by a velvet dr ipery. 
An ample fichu of yellow chiffon edged with lace is 
raped about the shoulders. This model is one of the 
toilet with more or less well-defined historical 
fe ires, which Parisian modistes are fond of creating 
{ but which are reserved stric tly 
home use, and never exhibited outside one’s own 


for edentert 


aoor 
Grayish-blue cheviot is the material of the costume 
Fig. 2, the skirt of which is trimmed on the sides with 
ler } s of dark blue velvet descending from the 
vais A deep girdle of the velvet encircles the waist, 
iting a full gathered vest of mauve velveteen 
1 a turned-over collar. The short bolero jacket 
which completes the costume has a plain back and 
fronts folded in three pleats 
WINTER HATS. 
Se trations on page 885. 
rgxHE young lady's hat Fig. 1 is a black felt turban 
| lb conical crown, and brim edged with a narrow 
band of Persian-lamb fur The trimming consists of 
black feather pompons of various sizes, a cluster of 
five belong grouped on one side of the hat, and four 


more studded about the crown. ‘Two pale pink roses 
without foliage are added at the back, one above and 
ype under the brim 

Moss- green and china pink are combined in the 
smal! capote Fig. 2. The bonnet is of dark green vel 
vet with a frilled edge, inside the front of which is a 
pink velvet chou, and the top of the crown is covered by 
a disk of fine cut jet At the back are two flat knots 






Fig. 2.—Recertion Gown or Brocape aNp VELVET. 
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Fig. 1.—Ciora anp VeLvet CosTuME. 


of pink velvet, each caught by a jet ornament; these 
knots hold the dark green ribbon strings, and from 
under them also spring two pink ostrich plumes that 
curl forward, with their tips drooping apart at the 
front 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY-WORK. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFOPFv. 

tbe - only Englishman who ever occupied the papal 

chair gave certain covetable privileges to Saint Al- 
bans, an abbey in his native country, and near the small 
village which was his birth- 
place. In acknowledgment 
of his favors the abbot sent 
him some beautiful gifts 
adorned with the needle-work 
of the abbess Christina of 
Margate. Among the offer- 
ings were a pair of sandals 
most superbly embroidered 
with silk and jewels. 

This was in 1155, and is pro- 
bably the earliest case on rec- 
ord of the well-followed cus- 
tom of presenting embroidered 
slippers to clerical friends. 

Apropos of slippers, it is 
said that owing to financial 
difficulties an enormous lot of 
gold-embroidered Turkish slip- 
pers was sold recently for a 
fabulously low price. At retail 


drug in the market, even at a 
great reduction, so there was 
not much hope of realizing a 
profit in that way. The pur- 
chaser sold the lot to an uphol- 
stering firm, who cut them up 
and used the vamps to apply 
upon portiéres and sofa cush- 
ions. The arrangement is so 
skilfully made that no one 
would suspect that the stars 
and arabesques were formed 
of slipper-tops connected by 
stitches of embroidery and 
scrolls of cord. It,would seem 
that all things are possible in 
the way of decoration, and this 
slipper scheme may stimulate 
the ingenuity of some amateur, 
and lead her to make use of 
seemingly unusable things. 
Following out this thought, 
I must speak of a pretty table 
centre that graced its position, 
and also served as a sugges- 
tion for conversation, at a 
luncheon I had the pleasure of 
attending in the winter. The 
material was cobwebby mus- 
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the same slippers are almost a ° 





lin, enriched with hand embroidery. The edge was 
finished with rare real lace, which, as every one knows, 
lends a grace to everything, but the interest of the arti- 
cle was the fact that it was made from a piece of the 
dress worn by the grandmother of the young hostess 
when she atiended a Russian court ball, and the Czar, 
charmed with her beauty and elegance, asked to have 
the lovely American presented to him. 

A centre piece, which is not endorsed with the stamp 
of antiquity, and yet is intrinsically beautiful enough 
to be worthy of transmitting as an heirloom to future 
admirers, is made of an uncommouly fine quality of 
bolting-cloth, The material sold under the vame is 
frequently only a kind of grenadine, very delicate and 
pretty to look at, quite good enough as a ground for 
painted decoration, or for the long stitch floss embroid- 
ery often used for it, but too fragile to be laundered. 
The real bolting-cloth, which is made for use in mills 
where flour is bolted, is fine and wiry and everlasting- 
ly durable. It is expensive, and not easy to procure, 
but the maker of this centre piece bad succecded in 
finding the genuine material. The shape was a large 
oval. The centre was left untouched, with the inten- 
tion of laying a piece of satin under it to illuminate 
its transparency. The edge was made into large scal- 
lops formed of point-lace braid. Circles within the 
scullops were most beautifully filled with open-work 
lace stitches dove with white silk. The edge, includ 
ing scallops and circles, was three inches dcep. Alove 
this were lozenges or oval medallions formed by an ar- 
rangement of the lace braid, which was secured, like 
the braid on the edge, by button-holing it with white 
silk. The space within the oval forms was five by 
three inches, and on this was embroidered a delicate 
section of maidenhair-fern with very pale green silk, 
the stem being a slender wirelike line of brown. 

There is a stanch and reliable lunch-cloth that is 
effective and well covered with work, although the 
sketchy nature of the work makes it so easy of ac 
complishment that one need not fear to undertake it 
The basis is a length of German linen sheeting large 
enough to nearly or quite cover the table. This ma 
terial has the peculiarity of having a firm, heavy round 
thread in both warp and woof,which gives it something 
the appearance of closely woven embruidery canvas 
In drawing out lines for drawn-work the advantage of 
this weave is especially evident, the cross-threads left 
being cordlike instead of soft and flossy. 

In this lunch-cloth there are five lines of the sim 
plest drawn-work all around the edge, which bas first 
an inch-wide hem, There is a space of nearly two 
inches between the open lines. The drawn work is 
the kind known as double crossed; enough threads 
are drawn to make the ravelled line a trifle less than 
half an inch wide. The top and bottom of the line are 
hem-stitched with a dark shade of copper-colored silk. 
This divides the threads into groups. The needle is 
then passed through the centre of the line, and passed 


Fig. 3.—Recertion Gown. 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Hat Fig. 


o the left over three groups and back under the third, then 
back over the first two, and inside the first; the thread is 
then drawn up, and the needle passed from left to right 
under the fourth and over the second. The thread is 
then drawn up and the process is repeated. Where these 
drawn-work lines intersect at the corners of the square, 
the open place may be filled with a web or a wheel worked 
with silk. Between the open lines is worked a continuous 
row of squares laid in diamond fashion, with a point of 
each touching the succeeding figure. These are worked 
across with a lighter shade of copper; each stitch extends 
quite across the square. On the centre of the cloth there is 
no ornamentation except some irregularly and rather dis 
tantly placed diamonds, each an inch in size, worked in 
double outline in the two shades of copper, and filled with 
dots worked with silk of a paler shade than either. 

A sofa cushion that is sufficiently decorative to receive 
applause from the most fastidious is nade of orange-red art 
sheeting, and curiously covered with a writhing coil of large 
Japanese dragons. The creatures are worked in long and 
short stitch, done with coarse silk in shades of gray ranging 
from pearl white to black. Occasional stitches worked in 
with metal thread give an indication of glittering scal 
The figures are outlined with two rows of gold thread. The 
edge of the pillow is finished by a frill of black satin ribbon, 
upon which black and gold spangles are dotted. 

Another sofa pillow that would be charmingly suitable 
for certain styles of rooms is made of thick satin of the color 
called Egyptian red. The pattern drawn upon the surface 
is an imitation of the decoration upon Egyptian pottery, 
being mostly human figures drawn in profile and some few 
symbolical forms. The pattern is not worked in any way, 
but the satin ground is entirely covered with darning in 
black silk. Large reversed points or half-diamonds are set 
together and left bare like the figures all around the edge 
of the cushion, which has no other finish except a silk cord 
covering the seam. The figures, which are from three to 
five inches high, are arranged as if crossing the cushion 
processionally. The darning, although closely done, does 
not prevent a gleam of the satin coming through 

As a labor-saving institution, embroiderers upon white 
materials must welcome the revived manufacture of coro- 
nation braid. Originally the braid received its name in 
compliment to the coronation of Queen Victoria, although 
it was even then a revival. The braid is a succession of 
seediike swellings connected by a coarse linen thread. Out 
line patterns as well as nearly all braiding patterns are suit- 
able for covering with this braid, which has to be applied by 
over-and-over sewing instead of being stitched or run on 
like soutache. For large initials on pillow-cases or towels, 
this braiding is a quick and satisfactory method of accom- 
plishing a work which is usually laborious. Coronation 
braid should be dampened and dried before using, to keep 
it from shrinking when washed. By dipping it in coffee a 
dark creamy tint is acquired, which makes it soft and pretty 
in effect when used, as it sometimes is, to decorate colored 
materials that are not intended for washing. A stand cover 
of sage-green serge has for a border a four-inch band of 
plush the same shade of green as the centre, or perhaps a 
trifle darker. On each edge of the plush is a vine or her- 
ring-bone of the braid made by sewing two seeds close to- 
gether on the material, pointing them toward the outside; 
two more seeds are turned in the opposite direction and 
sewed down: a single seed—or bulge, as workers used to call 
the thick sections—is then sewed down horizontally; two 
more leaves or spikes are then made, turning upward and 
downward, and so on. No stamping is necessary; but if 
one wishes to put the vine on anything in a serpentine way, 
a single waved line may be drawn as a guide. The effect is 
better if before the leaf —if one may so call it—is sewed down 
one twist of the connecting thread or cord is taken; this 
keeps the two seeds from speading apart. 

Such fine and beautiful specimens of Mexican drawn-work 
are now for sale, anc! at such reasonable prices, that it seems 
useless to practise the sight-taxing art, excepting in very 
coarse work and of very simple character, such as I have 
mentioned above as a suitable border for a lunch-cloth. 
The beautiful drawn-work squares of commerce are well 
adapted for transforming into other forms than those in 
which they are purchased. An oblong tray cover, for in- 
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stance, can be doubled, 
and with a lining of col- 
ored satin can be made 
into a very pretty hand- 
kerchief-case. A scented 
quilted silk lining is put 
in according to the meth- 
od usual in making these 
cases. Small doilies en- 
tirely formed of drawn- 
work are very pretty for 
the tops of satin-covered 
pin-cushions, They may 
rest upon a box-pleated 
ruffle of soft satin ribbon, 
or full bows on the four 
corners of the cushion 
will give the needed fill- 
ing in. The points of 
the doily should lie be- 
tween the points of the 
cushion. 

Two of these little 
doilies with a small puff 
of satin all around put 
together will make the 
covers toa sachet. The 
doilies, both of the large 
and small kinds, are pret- 
tily used in making up 
work-bags and down 
pillows, and the larger 
squares that are used for 
plate-mats make beauti- 
ful pillow-slips for use 
in a baby’s carriage. If 
the size is not right an 
edge of linen cambrie 
can be added. A lace- 
edged ruffle of the linen 
will be a pretty finish. 


THE DOCTORS 
FEE. 
W E are in the habit of 
paying our lawyer 


without dispute; in fact, 


he often has the money in his own hands, and we can only 


remonstrate. 


We 


pay, half the time on a sort of compulsion 


of shame, the minister’s salary, and feel as if it were a species 
and gave us admission to the gates beyond. 
We often make the minister presents, too, recognizing the 


of Peter's pence, 


40) so 
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help his strong hand gave us when we went down into dark 
waters with those we loved, or the need we shall have of that 
hand when we come to cross those waters ourselves; and 
often in our wills we leave him some sum of money, some 
remembrance, be the same more or less. We pay our trades- 
people as promptly as we can, not liking to let the grocer’s 
bill stand, seeing the wisdom of settling one bill at the dress- 
maker's before beginning another; and for most of our plea- 

sures we pay out of hand—the ticket at the door, as it were. 

But when it comes to paying the doctor we think twice 
We did not think twice when we called him; we never staid 
to consider whether we were going to be able to meet his 
bill or not; we wanted him; we had him. Perhaps it was 
in the dead of night, perhaps in the middle of a howling 
storm that he came, at no matter what inconvenience or dis 
comfort to himself. He entered the door like a messenger 

from heaven, with healing in his hands; he brought us help 
and surcease of pain; he restored us to life; and he did it all 
in such friendly wise that we never thought of money, and 
if we had thought of it should have considered no mone y 
could reward him sufficiently. 

But by-and-by, when his bill is rendered, we are well, 
and have been for some time. We forget all that period of 
illness, the fever and restlessness and pain, the coming on of 
the darkness of night with a sort of vague horror that sound 
of the doctor's Voice, sight of his face, dissipated, the com 
fort that he gave us, the way in which we hung upon his 
words, the way in which we thought of him then. We think 
of him now with a difference. The bill—this charge is exor 
bitant, that is unreasonable, the other is outrageous; we don’t 
know if we will pay it; certainly not without a protest; and 
we delay about it, and speak of it to him, and settle it, at 
last, after some abatement and grudgingly, and send him 
no remembrance, and do not put down his name in our will. 

Yet for every item in that bill the doctor has spent what is 
equivalent to his life-blood. His simplest advice would be 
worth nothing to us if it were not backed by years of hard 
study, by hours in the dissecting-room, by all sorts of dis- 
gust encountered and overcome, by long practice and famil 
farity with painful sights, by perpetually keeping up with 
all the last surmises, ideas, experiments, discoveries, by ex- 
posure in all weather, by sleepless nights and bitter experi 
ence. Hard work, unfailing interest, faithful endeavor, the 
lifting from us of all responsibility, wisdom, knowledge, 
skill—we have all this, and we quarrel with the bill! He 
came to us when the child was at its last gasp, and we felt a 
new strength come with him; he staid with us till the child 
was safe, fearing no contagion, sparing no fatigue, forgetting 
his own home and ease, and acting like one of the forces of 
providence, It would seem as if, were there gratitude in 
human hearts, this were its fit occasion; and it is really mar- 
vellous that we can any more think of questioning the doc- 
tor’s fee than of quarrelling with a divine decree, 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
encceas, It soothes the clild, softens the yuma, allaye 
ali pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
d rhea. Sold y ruggieiea in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five ceuts a bottle,—[ Ade.) 

THE VALUE OF GOOD BREAD 
is appreciated by every one, but so few are able to se- 
cure uniformly good results. This is often dne to the 
fact that when milk is used the character of it is ex- | 
ceedingly variable; by using Borden's Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream you will overcome this difficulty. 
Try it ide.) 

ARE YOU HARD OF HEARING OR DEAF? 
Call or send at = for full particulars how to restore 
y near b ne whe was deaf i thirty years. 
John Garmore R wm 15, Hammon d Bu iiding, Fourth 
a Vine, Clax 


innati, VU 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCUAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


4 In Europe and Ameria, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other ¢ nome —* r Dyes are 
used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COC OA ts absc lutely 
pure and solu dle, and costs less than one cent a Cup. 








SOLD BY 


__WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHARMING Houipay NOVELTY. 
ADORN YOUR HOME 

PICTURES 

> WINDOWS, DOOR PANELS, 


WITH OUR ARTISTIC 
for hanging in or 
TRANSONS, Etc. —__ 


GROCERS ~ EVERYWHERE. 


iaphanies m"*: 





EXQUISITE COLORING. 





WONDERFUL TRANSPARENT EFFECTS. 
RARE VARIETY OF DESICNS. 

To be had at all art stores or picture departments 

of first-class dry goods houses. //iustrated cata- 


logue mailed on receipt of &c. Colored catalogue, 
$1. Amount refunded in case of $10 order. 


BRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York, 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


The Earl of ‘Sanaa, K.G. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 








Life of Thomas Carlyle. Paar L 
A History of the First Forty Years of 
Carlyle’s Life (1795-1835). With Il- 


lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00.— 


Parr LL. A History of Carlyle’s Life in 
London (1834-1881). Illustrated, 
L2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


John Bunyan. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


Cesar. A Sketch. 12mo, Cloth, with 
Portrait and Map, 60 cents. 


Edited by lr. FROUDE. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters. Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Prepared for Publication by Tuomas 
Cartyte. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


gm The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publiahers, carriage prepaid, to 
anu yrurt of the United States, Cunada, or Mexico, on 
receipt uf the price. 





HARPER’S 


In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 

Skin Diseases 


(iticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicuna, 
60c.; SoaP, 25c.; Resotvent, $1. Porrer Dave 
anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


aa@ “ How to Care Every Skin Disease,” free. 


y 
Fea therbone Corsets 
New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 


or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 


LADIES! 


Goldschmidt's Parisian Creme d'Elegance has 
been long and successfully used to develop the neck, 
producing a permavent natura! form 
Success guaranteed. Depot, 222 6th Ave 
m application, Address 


M. F. CLARKE, P. 0. Box 114, N. Y. 
The Art Interchange 


ls the Oldest, Handsomest, and Most Complete 
Art and Household Monthly [agazine. 


Asan autho) ity on art matters it has riesT PLACE 


arma, and chest 
Price $2. 


Circulats 0 


and as a PRACTICAL MOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE it will 
be found indi ispensable, every department being un- 
' of 


der the direc 











expert gners 
and wr rs of 
stand 
Each Number is 
elaborately illustrat- 
ed and accomp panied 
with superb supple- : me em 
ments of designs for STUDY OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Size, 34x8 in. Price as cts. if sold singly. 
all kinds of art work and exquisite fac-similes of oil and 


The “Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 


| costs nothing. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


from $5 up. welt 5 up. 


Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a 
| perfect fit. We are Ladies’ Tailkcrs, Furriers, and 
Cloak Makers, and can save you from $5 to $20 on 
| every order. We pay the express charges 
| Our Winter Catalogue illustrates every new style in 
Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plush Garments, 
| — Tailor-made Suits. We will be pleased to mail it to 
ou, together with a 45-inch tape measure, new measure- 
| ment diagram (which insures a perfect fit), and more than 
FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths, plushes, and furs, 
from which we make our garments, on receipt of four 
cents postage. You may select any style and we will 
make it especially to order fur you from any of our 
materials. We also sell cloth, plush, and fur by the 
yard. Write to-day for catalogue and samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
{ 152 and 154 West 23d Street, - New York. 


‘DEAFNSS4 SE fat FAD NOLSES CURED 


Rive } all rs 
vices combined. vs on of prot i 
doeyes. F. Boe oo “noon FREE 


T O introduce the magazine into new homes and to 
give all readers of Haxrer’s Bazar an opportunity 
to judge for themselves of the merits of Tue Art IwTER- 
cuance, we make the following GENEROUS OFFER: 
For ONE DOLLAR 


19 


giass. 














we will send to any address by return mail 
superb oil and water-color pictures, including the- 
charming Stupy or CuRYSANTHEMUMs, together- 
with 12 large art- 
work design 
plements and 6 
ATTRACTIVE 
NUPMBERS of Tue 
Art InTercHance 
—all beautifully il- 
lustrated and full of 
most valuable infor- 
mation on art mat- 
ters and practical suggestions in all branches of HOME 


sup- 


BAZAR = 


~vater-color paintings by well-known American Artists, 
For sale on all news-stands. 


sow 
8S Mos 


DECORATION. The pictures ALONE, at catalogue prices. 
sell for $4.15. For decorating your walls these slored pictures 
are most suitable, and for copying they make ac imirable echjout, 


and secure the advantage offered in this yr $4.00 a year. Trial 
and Dee. Vwkieh includes our magnificent holiday Ne.)—#1. t 
If you subscribe now for one year and remit $4.00 


| SPECIAL OFFER we will send you all the studies and Nos. contained in the fore 
. 


going generous _ Ss &@ premium; or, you may forward $1.00 for the offer, with the privilege of remitting within 
two weeks, only $3.00 4 = a full year’s subscription Cut out this coupouw and send with your subs.) 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St | N. Y. 
“It’s all in the Christy Edge if 


- 35 cts. i 


18 THE time to subsert 
Oect., » Nev., 





(good for a short time only). 
direct to us, 





trated Catalogue sent for 
Mention Nov, J Be Oe BAZAR. 


Descriptive lin 


stamp 












14 inches long. 











14}¢ inches long. 
CHRISTY KNIVES — BREAD KNIFE AND CARVER. 


These two Christy Knives, Bread Knife and Carver, will be sent to any address on 
receipt of $1.00. 

The great thing about the Christy Knife is the edge. See the curves. That's what makes them the best cut- 
ting knives in the world. The peculiar wavy edge is a new idea in cutlery. It enables the Bread Knife to cut new, 
hot bread as thin as old, and the Carving Knife goes through meat like a razor. There never has been anything in 
the knife line yet to approach these wonderful Christy Knives. Sold everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations. 
Valuable premiums given to agents. Write for particulars. 


THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 





HIGH CLASS 


) WRITING 


The Leading Writing Papers of A Aa. 
The M. & H. writing papers are unrivalled for put ity of stock and beauty of texture and finish. 


Samples free, W. H. HASBROCOK £60., Manufacturers, 536 & 538 Pearl St., N. ¥. City. 








Rae’s Lucca Olive Oil ’ 


“For Purity, Sweetness, Fine Olive Flavor,” 


Award a 
eeroLumaiAN 
EXPOSITION 


“For Excellence of the Product and Size of the Manufacture,” 
Write for “ Lucca Oil in Salads and Cookery” 


James A. Haves & Co., Boston. 
H. Keiocc & Sons, Philadelphia. 


to Agents: 
Francis H. Leccert & Co., New York. 
Srracue, Warner & Co., Chicago. 
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Stern BroS 


are now showing 
Exclusive Styles 
of 


Paris 
Lingerie 


consisting in part of 
| the latest novelties for 


| Ladies’ 
| Trousseaux 


inc uding 

ROBES DE NUIT, 
NEGLIGEES AND 

CACHE CORSETS 


In addition 
a choice collection of 


Brocade and Taffeta 
Silk Skirts, 

| Waists ana 
Corsages 


For Street and Evening Wear. 


West 23d St. 








Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Srewart & Co. 


Colored All-Silk 


Crepe de Chine 
price A8 


DRESS GOODS 


46-inch colored imported 


Covert Cloths 





| in street and evening shades, 
wholesale price 1.50, new retail 





| wholesale price 1.50, new retail price .69 
Fancy double width 
Wool Cheviot 
wholesale price 50 cts., new retail price .15 
| Linen Crinoline Skirt Lining 
| wholesale price 18 cts., new retail price 3 | 


PARIS AND LONDON HATS 


all reduced below cost. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 








Skirts made from this muslin are for 

















sale ‘y? <p ay petals dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, 
inch widths. space 
yee The latest tient sizes, finishes 
. oom -paper. You can get 
1que é BOSTON LINENS, 
BOSTON 


BONDS, 
AND BUNKER HILL. 
Send 4 cents for samples. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
Boston, e 


Requires 











s. 
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B. Altman & Co. 


18th St., 19th St, and Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Are Displaying Novelties in 


ART POTTERY 


Bronzes, and Decorative 
Ornaments 


including a very choice collection of 


RUSSIAN HAND-PAINTED 
Glove, Handkerchief, and Other 


FANCY BOXES, 


exclusively their own importation. 
ALSO, 


French Sevres Vases, Old Vienna, 
Dresden, Coalport, Crown Derby, 
Royal Worcester, Paintings on 
Ivory, Curio Cabinets, Hand- 
painted Silk Fire Screens with 
Bronze Trimming, Hand-painted 
Porcelain Plaques, Loving Cups, 
Silver Enamels, Banquet and 
Floor Lamps, Silk Lamp Shades, 
etc., etc. 
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eMoend 
Fl ble BC, | 


Housekeeping Goods. | 
TABLE AND BED LINENS, 
Damask Towels and Towellings. | 

New and Elegant Designs in 
"LAGE and LINEN and SILK EMB’D TABLE | 
CLOTHS, CENTRE PIECES, and SCARFS. 
H. S. Huck Towels, 


Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Extraordinarily Good Value. 
Blankets, Flannels, and Quilts. 


— HK 1 ei dt. 











ROY 
OF PERSPIRATION 


At all Ketail Stores, or Sampie 
paid on receipt of price, 
OBGiis 506 0008 — ot a oe 6, 


Pair sent pre- 





I've learned that 
skirt bindings do 
mot ‘all wear 
about alike.’ 
Nothing equals 


For this Nainsook 
Slip. Yoke of fine 
tueks with two in- 
sertions and one row 
of hemstitching in 
centre. Slecves and 
neck trimmed to cor- 
respond, 

By mail, postage paid ih 
5 cents extra. 


Our catalogue with its 700 illustra- 
tions of things for Children of all ages, 











is of special interest to those who “de- Bias 
sire to clothe them in the best manner 
at the least cost. Postage 4 cents. Velveteen 
nk oan 
Go-62 West 23d St., N. Y, Skirt Binding 
WAI N TED. LADY AGENTS —To for wear. They last as long as the 
and best - selling Corset on P oe 

earth—TH WGEXDA. For all particulars write skirt. 
THE W ESTERN CORSET Co., St. = Mo. 

Look fur “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 


F, BOOSS & BROS., EZ abe. of every bolt you inn 





~ Step 


IN THE RECORD OF 


|Z Toilet Soap 


« « «It Excels any 25¢. Toilet Soap made, but is sold for 
TEN CENTS. 


‘Read the Figures of its Forward Footsteps: 


Total Number Cakes Sold, 1891, + + 486,000 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1892, + 1,152,700 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1893, + 2,312,400 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1894, - 3,835,960 


(Ur to Oct. st.) 


Z 


Made at the Largest Exclusive Toilet Soap Factory in the World. 
The latest improved machinery; the most skillful workmen. 
And Most Important, only the best and purest materials used. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, at home and abroad. If your dealer does 
not keep it, send six 2-cent stamps for a full-size cake by mail. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


Salesrooms: 185, 187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 























Price,...... 20c., 22c., 25c., 29¢., 35c. 


AMOLIN (CO., 125 and 127 Worth St., N.Y. 





Hall’s Perforated 

: BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR 
for Men and Women. 

tried preventive for rheumatism, lung 

trouble, and colds. Keeps the be ody warin 

comfc ortab le, though lightly clothed. 


ins he shown in cut sent, postpaid, for 
de. Ask your dealer for these goods. 
OO Son fox = strated Price-List, Free. 
_ co. 
~ 20th Edition—Postpaid for 25e. (or stamps). 
Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 


A. P. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
=i Every one should read this little book.’ "Athenaeum. 





New York. 








COLTSFOOT ROCK 


The great English remedy. A palliative for Conghs 
and Colds. A Bld, package sent free by express to 
oy mt of the U. 8. for $1, by the 

GARDINER DINER-LUCAS CO., 284 Pearl Street, N.Y. 
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HEALTH and COMFORT for WOMEN. 
SOUTHALL’S 
SANITARY 
TOWELS | 


epententalte and —F a entirely 
at lessthan cost 
Address—MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, New Yor York. 

SovTHALL’S SaniTaRY TOWELS are A Se “Corset, Ladies’ Underwear, or Noti 

Departments in many of the leading retail Stores in amerion. stock w 

every store, if you and your friends will ask forthem. If notin when you for 

them, they can be obtained for you. Mention the matter to the lady in charge of the 
department, and if necessary show this advertisement. 


—, abecwbent, of —" most 



















A. A. Vantine & Co 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
mie §=877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Complete line of 


China Silk Shawls 


Made of best quality Canton Silk 


expressly for us. Beautifully 
embroidered, and finished with 
heavy hand-made knotted fringes. 


3.00 


33-inch, one corner emb’d 


33 “ all overembroidery 4,50 
36 “ allover embroidery 6,00 
34 “ fourcornersemb'’d 7.80 
40 “ twocornersemb'd 10.00 
45 “ fourcornersemb’d 13.50 


45 “ all over embroidery 24.00 
45 “ all over embroidery 15.00 
54 “ all over embroidery 329.50 
54 all over embroidery 21,00 
w hite Silk Fichus 6.00 


| Send for “‘ Vantine’s Monthly” for November—Free. 
Mai! orders filled promptly. 
General catalogue mailed upon application. 








| Dress Goods 
mportant Announcement 


All sections replenished with the 
latest London and Paris Novelties, 
| consisting of the new silk-and - 
wool Velvet Cords, Wool Crepons, 
Perforated Broad-cloth, and Velu- 
tina. 
Silk Crepes, Gauzes, and Chif- 
fons for evening wear; two-toned 
| and plain-effect Crystals for re- 
ception and street wear. 

Also a fine collection of plain- 
colored Dress-Goods in Himalaya 
Plush, Curly Africaine; Cash- 
meres, Henriettas. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 









































If decent care ent dares 
Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- 
itarium is your proper home. 








Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits ts —absorbs moisture— prevents colds 

—can’t irritate—can’t shrink—econom- 

ical — comfortable — wears, 

Sold here. Jaros Hy. ic Underwear Co., 
ery breedway <1 ew York, 











rae Lacy W. Goddard, uf Boston, 

a Y wx 6 of the Butler system of pluying 

ist with four extra cards: “The 

whi is as well carried out as possible, 
Teacher and the method the best substitute 
fora Sporongely acquired knowledge 

of the leads that I haveever seen. I will 

of ied recommend them to my pu- 





PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ ; 


ln get game 
" Whist, 

TJ TJARPER’S CATALOGU 

| 





THRAS AMER} RIE AN Md FACK CO. 
thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 





























AN INCIDENT IN THE 
AT THE TAILORS NO LOSS OF DIGNITY. 
‘ \\ * your charge ra enitc iis? Trnen Trwey. “ An’ did you actually pose as a tramp 
' Sixty us for dat artiat f* 
‘ ’ oO urs be hanged! How much ie it Henery Hank. “ Yee: to be enre. A feller muet 
ewaller hie pride when he has nothin’ else to swatier. 
> Besides, dat wasn't work ; I was in me nataral attitade, 
Vha r th ar ngaged to three men for? vin’ down all de time.” 
Bl tos Y can't marry them a — = 
N s »y working np a littlecom- 
I can probably induce or r the “How do yon pronounce this word g-o-l-f, M 
ne : to marry on Hicks ? 
~~ “T don't really know, Mies Wilkins. Some people 
At} ul quince jam for anpper;: call it Golf, to rhyme with Dolph ; some Gaff, to rhyme 
| a « mother said to m, with staff: and a Boaton girl | know called it Goff in 
t t y jam: it w make you a little verse she wrote to rhyme with laugh.” 
n Frank took thie like 
" * mother help self to ew 
1 piishe m slowly “T see yon have a aafe for your silver,” said Mra, 
‘ - . ‘ ratior Daweon “It's avery good idea, but I shouldn't think 
A ie, I ’ ew too. t it all in there 
; Pn “ ont pat any of it there,” said Mra. Hinkly 
>——— “We pnt it all under the bed 
Mier . G Iness, B > e you * But what is the aafe for?” 
er . lo keep the burglars busy. While they're opening 
B ne slater " « “ eaf an it, yon know, John can sneak out the back way and 


DOMESTIC 


A SONG OF THE SEASON. 








The autumn i« the time for me 

For then are chestnuts on the tree, 

Which le the place they ought to be 

TI ha m } the comic press 

And a » minstrels, I yifess 

But when I get _ 

They'r righty 

I aleo love the antumn-time 

Becanee I'm fond of writing rhyme; 

A i in the wieter ‘the tee cold 

lo write a poem good as gold 

In merry epring-time I'm too tired; 

' ough ‘the mach admired, 
vy mach too warm to pen 

tty thoughts as | have then. 

Likewise I do adore the fall, 

Since I've a eon eo big and tall 

That he can take his daddy and 

Give him a licking with one han 

And when the antumn zephyr blows 

He packs his trunk and off he goes 

9 warding-echool—it Ie my whim 


That other men should manage him. 
But most of all, thongh, I rejoice 

When I hear lovely antamn's voice 
Because it ie my richest time 

I do not make my wealth from rhyme— 
"Tis then my profite epward roll 

From selling wood and farnace coal 





>-_- 


awfnily comfortable enofa 
What je it etuffed with— 


“This ie an 
, Jennie 
feathers ? 

“ No, indeed, it lan"t. My brother is on 
the Yalevard foothall team, and after the 
seneon wae over, last year, and he had his 
hair eut, he gave it all to me for that 
cashion 


ecnashior 


—_———~ 


“My son George fe learnin’ to play this 
here new shinney game they call golf, and 
I'm mighty pleased abeont it,” said old Mr. 
Hayseed. “ He goes ont into the ten-acre 


let to practise with them tron tools, and, 
by Jingo, he hits the ground so mach with 
‘em I don't b'lieve [ll have mach pioughin’ 
to do arter thie.” 


THINK YoU 


call the police 








AMENITIES 
WERE HOME; THE PLAOR 80 NEAT." 


WELL 
the 


EARNED 
“ What first 
earned, Hicks 


was 


money you ever 


“ Money I didn’t get,” eald Hicks. “My 
mother cut off my curis when I wae a 
emall boy and wore ‘em herself. I muet 


have saved her thirty or forty dollars." 
> 


Dime-moseum Keeree. “I'll 
handred dollars for a new freak 
to be unique, thongh, I tell you.” 

Aernt. “Gimme thecheck. I've got the 
wonder,” 

Dime-muerum Keeree. “ What is it?” 


give five 
It's got 


Acent. “A man who has read Trilby 
and didn't like it 
——— 


** Thies Chinese 
basiness for me,” 
clab, 

“You? How can it affect your pocket ?” 
asked Wilkes. 

**My Chinese lanndryman got a fit of pa- 
triotiam and went back to Chinawith half 
my shirt# and three-quarters of my collars 
and cuffs.” 





ar is an expensive bit of 
sighed Boobie, et the 


—_—_——~.————_- 


It was in 1994. The women voted and 
the millenniom was in sight. Phyllis had 
gone to the polls early and deposited her 
ballot; bat along abont mid-day she heard 
something about her candidate that she did 
not like, so back she posted to vote agatu. 

“But you have voted once,” said the in- 
Spector, 

“I know it,” said Phyllis, “bat I voted 
wrong.” 

** Tt is too late to change.” 

“What!” cried Phyllis. “Is it ever too 
late for a woman to change her mind 7” 

“Tt is in voting,” eald the inspector 

“Then,” she cried, angrily, “I'll have 
nothing more to do with the horrid busi 
nese—ae there! That principle is utterly 
opposed to one of woman's most cherished 
rights,” and she flounced out and never 
came back. 








CHINESE 











JAPANESE WAR 


OVERHEARD IN A NEW YORK STORE. 


The rain was pouring down in torrents outside. In 
the store the newly arrived cnstomers were shaking 
out wet skirts and checking dripping nmbrelias. One, 
a tall, gaunt, sharp-featured Irish woman, checked her 
umbrella and sailed dewn upon the toilet counter. 
After mach trouble in purchasing a cake of soap, she 
asked for a tooth-brash. 

The saleewoman pulled owt « basketful for her to 
examine. 

“ And how much is this?” the lady from Ireland re- 
marked, 

* Thirty-five cents,” was the reply 

“Sure, oi can't be wastin’ all me money on a tooth- 
brush. Show me some chape ones.” 

Another lot was handed out, from which she selected 
a diminutive one. 

“Is that chape ?” she asked. 

* 'That'*a child's tooth-brush,” was the reply. * 
only ten centa.”’ 

“Ach, it’s big enough for the loikes of me, and as 
ixpinsive as of want. Ye can send them things fer 
me.” 

‘What's the name?” 

* Annie } rath,” very quickly. 

“ Spell it, please.” 

The spelling that followed is impossible to write. 
It was a slur of letters which sounded like M-G-R-D, 
After having it spelled several times, the saleewoman 
gheased at McGrath 

* Ye'll be wantin’ me to shpell Annie fer ye now ?” 

No notice was taken of this remark 

“Where is the package to be sent?” asked the 
clerk. 

“Just be putting down Annie McGrath, Shtaten 
Oiland,” she said, as she laid the money on the coun ter 

* Ie that all the address 7” . 

“ Ye moight as well put down Pinniltin Avenyoo." 

“* Wiiat avenue 7” 

“ Pinniltin Avenyoo, oi said.” 

“ Spell it, please.” 

“Sure of can't be shpelling everything fer ye. 
ye niver go to echoo! 7” 

The saleswoman wrote Penellen. 

“Is that all—Annie MeGrath, Penellen Avenne, 
Staten Island 7?” 

** Perhaps it 'd do no har-rm to put New Broighton 
on it.” 

“Care of anybody?” enggested the patient sales- 
woman 

* Care of me miesia, to be shure.” 

“What ie her name T” 

And then followed such a conglomeration of letters 
that Mies McGrath was fatally twisted. 

“Oi niver ixpicted to shpell me miseus's name, but 
ol tink there’s two b's in it. Be carefal ye sind 
the bandle to the roight place,” and she bounced off 
to redeem her umbrella 

The saleswomen and costomers who overheard the 
foregoing conversation are still wondering if Mies 
Annie McGrath, Shtaten Oilland, Pinniliin Avenyoo, 
New Broighton, care of Mra. somebody with two b's 
in her name, has received the package containing the 
cake of soap and the ten-cent tooth-brnsh. 

Katuagtine Newsonv Biresact. 


It's 





Did 


———>— 


“Thank you kindly, ma'am, for the dinner,” acid the 
tramp. “I'll never forget your kindness to me; and 
now, if you'll excuse me, I'll be gettin’ back to 
work.” 

“ Work ?” asked the woman. “ What is your work ?” 

“ Well, it varies, ma’am. From six to nine in the 
mornin’ it's generally lookin’ for breakfast. After 
breakfast I sleep an hour, and then get ready for dinner. 
Now, havin’ dined, I must pat in the afternoon lookin’ 
for some supper.” 





HARD TIMES AHEAD. 


“T'm very sorry there's to be no football game on 
Thankagiving day,” «aid the sage old Turkey to his 
wife, “If all these howling college boys haven't got 
a football match to go to, they're likely to eat more 
Turkey. Times are bad for us, my dear.” 


Ee 


Contentment is better than wealth, ‘tie anid, 
Thongh some to believe it are loath, 

For me there's one thing that rons far ahead: 
A good hearty mixture of both. 


—>—— 


Bieuran. “It is nonsense to talk of the good old 
times, New York is a purer and better city than 
Athens was.” 

Peerty. “Prove it.” 

Bianean. “ Diogenes hunted for a good man and 
couldn't find him, In New York they have to appoint 
committees to hunt for bad men.” 





Ir I even oer 
ANY MORE AGIN 


“Gee Woz, Samantar! 
ovr 0 Tam, Di. seven SAY 
THESE BALLOON BLEKV ES.” 


HIS DESIRE. 


Hore: Currx. “ We can give you all the home com- 
forts here.” : 

Unore Annee (from Squechawket). “ Mister, 1 want 
more "n that, when I come toa city hotel. Lkin git 
home comforts to ham.” 


————>—_———_. 


* No, George,” she said, “I can never be yours.” 

“Then I am rejected 7" he moaned, 

“ No, dearest, not that; bat 1 am a woman’s enffra- 
gist, and cannot be any man's, You, however, may be 
mine if you will.” 








—_—>—__ 


* Suppose, Bobbie, that another boy shonld strike 
your right cheek,” asked the Sunday-school teacher, 
“what would you do 7?” 

** Give him the other cheek to strike,” said Bobbie. 

“ That's right,” enid the teacher 

* Yesanm,” enid Bobbie, “and if he strnck that, Ta 
paralyze him.” 





PO(U)RING OVER HIS BOOKS. 

















SUPPLEMENT 


A LACE FACTORY. 


fa morning, writes a tourist, in chatty, 
informal fashion, we visited a lace fac- 
tory in Venice. English-speaking — 
introduced the party of American ladies, 
through a broad inviting entrance, to apart- 
ments where in each room twenty or thirty 
women were at work. Cushions of conven- 
jent size, as large genes as a coffee-cup, 
filled with pins and bobbins, hanging by so 
many threads, were at hand for each. 


Noted with observant eye were what might | 


be called strips of gossamer fabric, or in sec- 
tions, as one may say, none of them more 
than one or two inches in length, presenting 
for study a geometrical figure, or a palm leaf, 
or a flower with buds carefully grouped. 
These were to be deftly joined, following a 
perfectly traced pattern, and so complete a 
desired length of the exquisite texture. 

Absolutely essential was unremitting at- 
tention to minute details. The experts in 
this establishment were persons of mature 
age; none appeared to be less than thirty. 
Several, we felt sure, had passed the half-cen- 
tury line, and a few were even their seniors 
by a score of years. These veterans in the 
service had been so employed from their 
youth, and developed a degree of skill, exact- 
ness, deftness of touch, and perfection of fin- 
ish only to be reached by trained fingers and 
long experience. 

In an apartment for beginners forty or 
more young girls were receiving careful in 
struction; this might be called the primary 
department of this lace school. 

The price of a completed piece of ‘‘ gossa- 
mer fabric” is settled by the proprietor, and 


is decided by the number of days required 


to accomplish it. 

It was learned that the charge of one day’s 
work by an expert, material included, is 
counted at one franc, and the employment 
of ten individuals, working on one such 
piece of lace for one day, establishes the 
value at two dollars 

In the factory visited there were five thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty operatives, 
women and girls, and if all were experts, 
would indicate a daily value in manufac- 
tured goods a trifle beyond one thousand 
dollars. 

The stock in the sales-rocm of this es- 
tablishment comprised white point - lace, 
duchesse black point, and colored passe- 
menteries in silk and gold 


A TREE OF NOTE. 

F the Washington elm, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, one of the largest in 
New England, Professor Asa Gray made an 
estimate that it produced seven million 
leaves, which would make a surface ratlia- 
tion of about five acres in extent, and give 
out every fair day in the growing season 
seven and three-quarter tons of moisture. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





BEST FOR SHIKTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN'TL 


Queen’s Physicians 


Eminent and fashionable London physicians are 
practising treatment of patients by mail for fee of a | 


crown. 


A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing thie nove! method of practice in this coun- 
try. His specialties are skin, chest, and nerve diseasex. 
If you live outside of New York you can consult him 


by mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 


A specialist of standing in New York is able to give 
his patients the benefit of the highest attainments and | 


skill of the medical world. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 








45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


This world-known product has received high- 









est awards at all the Principal World's 
Exhibitions since 1867, and since 1885 
has been declared 

, Above 


Competition 


It must be because they are the best. 





HE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC /@ 


VIN MARIANI 











FORTIFIES 
Re Body ans 
ULA e 
rerreshes| Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


Sent F protaenyn-anadonendoay 
108, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 

@ ©] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yor. 1@ @ 




















ue UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 


“« The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence. "' 


Are You in Need of Fine Stationery ? 


How is it that every lady desiring the most select correspondence 





papers insists on having those made by the Whiting Paper Company ? 


Ask your stationer for the 


‘Standard Linen,” and you will use no other in future. 


Whiting Paper Company, 


New York Offices: 148, 150, and 152 Duane St. 


id 


Years of success 


proves merit. Since its first introduc. 
tion a quarter century ago 


pS RICO 


has gained friends daily. To-day it’s 
used in nearly all civilized countries. 
Think of sending from CHINA for 
silver polish, They do, and to us. 


Trial quantity for the 
Box post-paid, 15 ~~ 
It’s sold 


~ everyw 
THE ELECTRC SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 





“The Best of Everything” 


is the material used in 


| the preparation of 
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sone £¥¢5 [jr [SAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 





a 


Franco=-American 
Soups. 


Sample can of soup sent (postage prepaid) on receipt of 14cts. 
Don’t forget our Plum Pudding, sample can 14cts. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
P. O. Box 150. New York. 


TWIN BEDS 


of BRASS have 
the better classes in England—the change being largely due to 
the advice of scientific men and physicians. 


‘tei 


d the 


14. 





d double bed among 


vr 


’T is poison to 
breathe again the human breath. Twin Beds 
prevent such dangerous inhalations. 


These metal bedsteads do not harbor vermin, they 
add beauty and cheerfulness to the bedchamber, while 
in summer there is about them a delightful air of cool- 
ness which invites repose. e metal in our beds 
never tarnishes in any climate. Mr. B. R. BARKLOow, 
at our American branch (15th St., adjoining Tiffany’s, 
New York), will send illustrations with estimates on 
request, with postage. Largest stock in the world 


\,. HOSKINS & SEWELL, { toxpox™™: 


etallic Bedstead Makers. | BIRMINGHAM. 


CHOICE SALTED FAMILY MACKEREL. 

Send for our price-list. We make a specialty of sup- 
p'ying families, direct from our fisherman, in quanti- 
ties to suit. GEO. J. TARR &CO., Gloucester, Mass. 











| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








| 











‘ 
POWDER 
is a delicate refreshin, wder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury bat 
& necessity in this climate. it makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness which is the great beauty of all natur- 
ally fine complexions. Refuse ail substitutes. 3 


The genuine is FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 

















Pears’ 


No other soap 
in the world is 


used so much; 


or so little of it 


goes so far. 








The 
Place 


where the wear 
comes. ‘T he si!- 
ver, inlaid in 
the back of 


STERLING 
SILVER 
INLAID 


spoons and forks before 
plating, secures the wearing service of solid silver; 
Guaranteed 





Each article stamped on the back 


E. STERLING He. 


All jewelers. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Salesrooms 2 Maiden Lane, N.Y. Full tine of our 
goods to be seen. 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; diff 
erent from all other dev ices; the onl 
safe, simple, comfortavle and invisib! 
. um in the world. Hundreds are 
being benefited where medica! skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment 
to irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


INLAID 
Made only by 
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184 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 


RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 

Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor Oxygen, 
Medicated and perfumed Raths. Sure 
eure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc. 
Prevents coutracting disease, In- 
sures a healthy, clear complexion, 
and prevents Obesity. Send for de- 
seriptive circular. . 
& CO., 128 White Street, New York, 
manufacturers of Douches,Sprays and Bathing Appliances, 



















Established 1730 


° ’ j 

B > | Double-reamed, double- 

e€1Ssse S ( grooved. Warranted not 

a to cut the thread, bend or 

Prize Medal break, and cost less than 
others. 

For sale at the stores. If your 
dealer won't supply you, we will 
send a sample package FREE; 
send stamp tu pay postage. 


HORMANN SCHUTTE & ©O. 


a 


“ The finest 
on the Globe.” 102 Greene St., New York 


Sole Agents for United States, 


‘OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 


See illustration on page 898. 


6 by STFUL, appealing, we lift up our prayer; 
Ages ago to Thy people ‘twas given 

Keep us, O, keep us, in tenderest care, 
Thou who art mighty, our Father in Heaven. 


Father of all, though they wander away; 
Father whose love is unceasing and wide, 

Swifter to answer than we are to pray, 
Sending us blessings when boons are denied. 


Up to thine ear, in the midst of the glory, 
Rises our strain, and Thou pausest to hear 

Angels and archangels bowing before Thee 
Come not, for all their great music, so near. 


Down from the heights of Thy beautiful country, 
Sweeping the star-dust aside as they fly, 

Hasten Thy messengers, bringing Thy comforts, 
Whispering gently that Heaven is nigh 


Lift we this prayer, and our tones do not falter, 
Praver of the ages, that never grows old; 

Lift we this ery, from the hearth and the altar, 
Lord of the nations, our weakness behold. 


Give us the bread that we need for our day; 
Give us the grace to resist in temptation; 
tive us glad hearts Thy pure will to obey; 
Father in Heaven, be Thou our salvation 


Trustful, appealing, we lift up our prayer, 
Dearest of prayers that from Heaven was given; 
Keep us, O, keep us, in tenderest care, 
Thou who almighty art, Father in Heaven! 
ELIZABETH Munson 


ST. JOHN'S WOOING. 
(Continued from page 883.) 
counts it not only dishonorable, but caddish—sinking agen 
tleman to the level of scalawags and rowdies, Tom and I 
are near of an age, and were chums at school before we be- 


came brothers-in-law It wasn't such a pull to come to me 
for heip 

But can you give it? Three thousand’s a big sum to 
hand over at short notice. Have you got it by you?’ 


Not exactly; but I can get it I've securities on which 
it can be easily raised, if there was only time to go about the 
matter in the regular way But Tom's crowned his folly 
by leaving his request until almost the last moment, and 
then putting himself in a hole with which there is no postal 
communication. God knows what he did it for, unless, as 
he hints, he expects me to drive up there and straighten 
I'd do it, too, but for these cursed legs baving 
downed me so completely just now. The only way out I 
ean see.in the time allowed, will be for Tom to take the 
securities, with a private letter of instructions, over to Fort 
Twilight, and get the adjutant there, who is a wealthy fel 
low and a personal friend of my own, to fix up the business 


things out 


until I can communicate with my banker. It can be man 
aged that way,only I've got to communicate with Tom at 
once, and put him in the way of getting the money, and I 
ion't feel right about trusting valuable papers to any sort 
of a messenget Then I'm not sure I can make certain 


points in regard to the matter impressive enough in writing. 
If Tom's been drinking, he mayn’t half read my instructions, 
or understand them. He ought to be talked to and have 
things rubbed into him. Ordinarily 1 could stand the trip 
up yonder; but now he paused irritably. 

Si. John saw his drift at once 

You'd like me to go perhaps he suggested 

Mejares nodded emphatically 

It would be the best way,if you wouldn't mind it too 
much. I lay awake a good part of the night studying it 
out This last bout of neuralgia has worsted me terribly, 
und there is Anita also to be considered. We have been 
married a long time, and had almost given up hope; but 
now—you've noticed? 

St. John’s face softened ‘Yes, I've noticed,” he an- 
swered, gently 

That being the case, you can see the importance of 
poring her anxiety. If I make the attempt myself, I'll 
have to justify it by telling her about Tom, and then she'll 
have twe worries, and fret herself ill over them. Tom's es 
capades are enough on her mind as it is, without this climax 
I'he padre ought to be spared, if possible, also. He's get 
ting into years now 

I've no sort of objection to going if you think I can 
manage, and are willing to trust me with the affair. But 
how about Tom? 

lom be hanged!’ returned Mejares, angrily. ‘‘ When a 
man plays the fool with his eyes open, and flounders into a 
bog, he’s got no business dictating the method by which he’s 
to be pulled out. J'U be thankful enough if you'll take 
charge of the affair. You're a stranger to Tom, and will 
appear simply as my agent. I'll coach you on the points I 
want pressed. It’s asking a tremendous deal of you, Clere; 
but I really see no other way The time’s limited, and these 
legs of mine are virtually a Bastile 

That's all right,” St. John hastened to say. ‘‘I’m more 
than pleased to oblige you. Give me a straight lead in the 
business, and I'll work through to the best of my ability 

I'm sure of it,” acquiesced Mejares, heartily. ** For 
the padre’s sake,and Anita’s. And see here, Clere; I don't 
ask you this additional favor, you know, but if you could 
get around Tom and make him cut deviltry and come home 
for a bit, it would be the best thing possible. An outsider 
can turn a man sometimes when a member of his own fam 
ily would only make him kick by interfering. You've tact, 
aud sympathy, and quite an uncommon lot of sense.” 

‘Go on,” grinned St. John; ‘* butter me well while your 
hand's in. I'ma model preceptor of youth—a regular sugar 
coated nostrum that children all ery for; that’s me. But 
how about Tom? Some fellows are devilish touchy.” 

fom isn't. He's a lovable fellow in the main, or he 
wouldn't have such a pull on his people. Brainy, too as 
you know, and could be no end of a credit if only he'd get 
into harness and trot straight. All Tom lacks is self-re- 
straint and common-sense. I'd like to rake him fore and 
aft just at this present. But that’s impossible unless some- 
body will tole him home for me. He might come if he 
knew about Anita. He's tremendously fond of his sister, is 
Tom 

They discussed the matter in detail. Tom's messenger 
had gone to Dundalk on business of his own, but would 
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return by Marsh Mallow early the following morning, and 
could serve St. Jobn as a guide. A curiosity to inspect a 
greaser settlement would satisfactorily account for St. Johu’s 
absence for a few days, and so the matter could be kept 
quiet. 

= You've lifted a weight from my mind by your kindness, 
Clere,” Mejares said, gratefully, when everything had been 
arranged. ‘I'll not forget it either, you may rest assured. 
Just you come to me for a favor when you want one, that’s 
all.” 

St. John, having his favor already in mind, grinned more 
than ever, and nodded. He would not speak out yet, how- 
ever. Time enough for that when he should return with 
his mission satisfuctorily fulfilled. The idea of occupying 
the position of mentor as well as messenger caused him in- 
ward amusement, 

By George,” he thought, “I’ve had a collie at my own 
heels trying to hunt me into decent pastures so long that 
it’s droll to be invited to play collie for somebody else. 
Wouldn’t Maudie laugh if she could see me working her 
racket! I'li do my best to bring this youngster in by the 
ear, if only for Anne’s sake. Dear, sweet soul! how sympa- 
thetic she was this morning, and how interested about Miss 
Fontaine! No, Anne sha’n't be bothered about that pre- 
cious brother of hers on this deal if I can helpit. And now 
I must get to horse,and have a word with my lady before 
absenting myself. Will she be sorry, I wales and miss 
me? I hope so. God bless her!” 





On returning from her unsatisfactory ride, Judy dis- 
missed her cavalier somewhat distantly. The hacienda was 
in considerable commotion, for letters had come up from 
below which necessitated Mrs. Lestrange’s immediate de- 
parture. Her brother, who had business in Rosualita, the 
nearest railway town, would accompany her that far on her 
journey, and remain away from home several days. Dur- 
ing his absence, a Mrs. Mitchel, the wife of one of the ranch- 
men, a most respectable woman, and sufficiently educated to 
be companionable, would, with her baby, come to the hacien- 
da and bear Judy company. She had filled this office on 
sundry other occasions,sc the young lady made no objec- 
tion, but at once set to work aiding her aunt with her prep- 
arations. The start on the following day must be an early 
one, for Rosalita was a hundred miles distant, and Mrs. Le- 
strange always preferred making the entire trip in her 
brother’s buckboard. It did away with the necessity of 
making connection with the stage at Dundalk. 

After sunset Nat came into the court-yard and crossed to 
Judy's window with a note in his hand. It had been given 
him by one of the Marsh Mallow vaqueros, he explained, 
with a charge to deliver it into the seforita’s own hand. 
Judy turned the envelope, examining it by the waning light, 
but the handwriting was unfamiliar, so she slipped it into 
her pocket unopened. Her aunt needed her, and she was in 
ahurry. The letter must wait. Naturally, she supposed it 
must be from St. John, and wondered at his writing so soon 
after leaving her. He had never written before. But who 
else at Marsh Mallow would dream of writing to her? 

The satiny envelope lay within touch of her hand all 
through the evening, which was necessarily a short one, be 
cause of the early start to be made the following day. When 
she returned to her room, Judy took it out and laid it among 
the dainty toilet arrangements on her bureau, while she 
brushed out and plaited her masses of hair, and made her- 
self comfortable in dressing-gown and slippers. She was 
really curious to know what St. John could have to say to 
her, but took a childish delight in tantalizing herself. When 
she could think of nothing else to do, she seated herself in 
au easy-chair and broke the seal, with a smile on her lips. 

Although dated from Marsh Mallow that,very evening, 
the note was not from St. John. Judy read it hurriedly, 
glanced at the signature—‘‘ A. Mejares ”—and then reread 
it slowly, her eves widening and her breath coming quickly. 

It was a pitiful note—of the sort which impulsive, tender- 
hearted women will write, on an unconsidered impulse, in a 
moment of stress. It did not anger Judy as a communica- 
tion on the same theme, couched in different terms, might 
have done. There was no reproach in it, and no vexing in 
sinuations. A few facts were implied, and an appeal made. 
That was all. 

The writer was nearing her time of trouble, she said, and 
the closeness of motherhood had caused her to recall and 
understand an expression she had seen long ago on her own 
mother’s face when she—Anita—a child of six, had been 
first taken in to see the brother which God had given her— 
the expression of celestial fruition, won, she now knew, by 
the suffering and sacrifice of love. Memory of that mother- 
look, and love for her own unborn babe, had interplayed 
within her and vanquished all pride and foolishness. She 
could not go down to the valley of death without trying to 
comfort and save her own mother’s child from the folly and 
recklessness into which he had plunged to stifle the pain of 
his heart-hurt. Miss Fontaine must know how fine were 
his traits, how noble and generous his impulses. She could 
not help knowing. And then he was so clever, so lovable, 
so eagerly enthusiastic. Those who could rise to the noblest 
altitudes could also plumb the depths; it was the heritage 
of a vital, impassioned nature. And with men of this sort 
love was all-powerful—love lifted them, love debased them. 
The fruition of love made of them men greater than their 
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fellows; the futility of love was as a whip of scorpions 
urging them to destruction. Poor ‘om, love-hounded, was 
wrecking his life in the effort to forget love. Would tlie 
woman to whom he had given his all do nothing to save 
him?—a word would suffice, almost a look, to stem the cur- 
rent of his course and turn it to good. It was a great 
wer this—a great responsibility, which God had given 
into the hands of women. With love and hope in his 
future, Tom’s present would steady, and withdraw itself 
from evil contact which begot reckless conduct. Tom knew 
nothing of her writing, Anita said. He was near, it was 
true, at a small place called Vallejo, sixty miles to the north- 
west; but he would not have written himself, nor have per- 
mitted his sister to write, had he known. It was on her 
own responsibility that this appeal was made—because the 
motherhood withie her yearned in sympathy with that sweet 
remembered motherhood of which Tom was the offspring. 

That was all, and the fact that the poor woman had believed 
every syllable that she set down, and had wri'ten out of a full 
heart, gave it force. Judy, although much less blinded to 
Tom’s weaknesses than was his sister, felt a 'ump rise in her 
throat,and her eyes smart with tears. She laid down the letter 
and sat like a culprit arraigned, ber thoughts skurrying back 
into the past, seeking her sin to confront herself with. An 
oppression of responsibility seemed settling down upon her, 
and her emotions were so stirred that, for (he moment, she 
could not determine how much was hers of right, and how 
much might lawfully be thrust aside. Nor could she sce 
clearly that misery is no excuse for wilful self-degradation, 
A man should regard manhood’s worth and its injerent re- 
sponsibilities. The very fact of Tom’s having sought to 
dispel disappointment by folly, or worse, proved him de- 
ficient in the qualities potent to win and hold the love of a 
woman like Judy. But by some natural paradox the girl’s 
very superiority prevented her from realizing this, and, in- 
stead of judging Tom, she humbled herself, feeling con- 
strained by issues and ideals the like of which had, appar- 
ently, small weight with her lover. She dropped her face 
on her hands, and wept bitterly and guiltily, because Tom 
was said to be going wrong for love of her; and knew so 
fittle of love herself as to be ignorant that it is passion, not 
love, which, under disappointment, generates evil impulses. 
True love makes a sanctuary of the heart, not a hell. 

Being ignorant as yet of all this, Judy sat in sackcloth, 
so to speak, and belabored her breast with vain woe. And 
underneath all, perdu, in sub-consciousness, vanity lay, tick- 
led softiy under the fifth rib, and winking complacently to 
the sort of self-love which is gratified by implied possession 
of power. 

The girl's sin, after all, had been nothing heinous—rather 
folly and thoughtlessness long persisted in, than deeper de- 
linquency. A tougher conscience and less refined taste 
would have held it as nothing, or a pastime of pleasure. 
At the school festival in San Antonio, where she had been 
a gay débutante, and Tom Lawless the first good-looking 
young fellow who had ever looked love in her eyes, she had 
flirted with him joyously —give and take — with neither 
party in earnest. That had been fair enough, but later it 
had not been fair, for, ere he followed her to Galveston, the 
man had come into a heritage of deep earnestness, and the 
fullest passion of which he was capable. During those Gal- 
veston weeks the best that could be said for Judy was that 
she bad not meant to wrong Tom. She liked him better 
than any man she had yet seen, and let him know it; she en- 
joyed his attentions, and let him see it; she even accepted 
his love in a tacit sort of way, believing herself always just 
on the point of returning it. 

And so she might have done, drifting into an engagement 
as women will, despite innate recognition of uncongeniality, 
but for Tom’s own conduct. How could she help shying 
off when she found out from actual experience the spas- 
modic quality of her lover’s character? Her instincts were 
for well-regulated methods, and law and order; and Tom 
existed in paroxysms. Could she help disgust when she 
saw him not always able to control his appetites?—or a 
species of moral revulsion when she found his views on 
many points unstable, and capable of the most bewildering 
gymnastics? The truth was, Tom’s character was too com 
plex for Judy’s comprehension: therefore, instead of grow- 
ing towards him, as she fully intended, she had grown 
away. 

She had not intended giving up her friend; she liked 
Tom, and always had, and always would like him; but 
when she had been fiercely arraigned for trifling with a 
man’s heart for her amusement, and, when weary of the 
pastime, casting it aside, what could she do but fly into a 
rage and hurl back the charge with equal fire? 

Still, with his sister’s pitiful note in her hands, Judy's 
conscience ached sorely, and she repented her that she had 
flirted with a grievous repentance. 

She got little sleep that night, and that which visited her 
was troubled by dreams, and did her no good. In helping 
the travellers off, the following morning, she heartened up a 
bit, but that excitement was soon over, and, when the tail 
of the buckboard had disappeared in the distance, miser 
laid its claw on her again, and grimly accompzunied her 
whithersoever she went. Mrs. Mitchel and her baby were 
not to arrive until late in the afternoon, so she had not even 
that poor distraction. 

If only she could devise some way to help Tom without 
personal interference! That, of course, was quite out of 
the question, as even his sister would acknowledge, could 
she but know the arcana of things. What a sweet woman 
she seemed, this Anita Mejares—so tender and womanly! 
If Tom could be enticed home again and subjected to 
home influences, surrounded by the love of his own people, 
which must bold to him through all, and bear with him, and 
which might exhibit itself without limit—why, surely that 
would be best. The constant affection of this lovely sister, 
the interest and companionship of his father and brother-in- 
law, would surely fill life with value and profit once more. 
She remembered well Tom’s talk of his people; his un- 
bounded respect and admiration for that noble-looking, at- 
tractive old soldier, towards whom she herself often felt 
drawn despite his provoking and unreasonable prejudices; 
his warm love for his sister, and his almost venerating af- 
fection for the genius and charac‘cr of his distinguished 
brother-in-law. She had always thought Tom at his best 
when he discoursed of his home life and people, and so had 
encouraged him often to do so, until her own knowledge of 
and interest in the Marsh Mallow household had become in- 
timate and thorough. 

If only her whilom lover could be brought back to his 
own! She did not actively think of the prodigal son, but 
she unconsciously wished that a similar experience might 
develop in Tom; that he might become disgusted with the 
ovine husks and mire, and arise and return unto his father’s 

ouse. 
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It was in this mood that St. John found her when he 
came over, quick with his own love and hope, and intent 
on making initial amatory advances, They had barely 
touched hands, however, when his lover's instinct informed 
him that her atmosphere was unpropitious. It dashed him ; 
but he bore up, and hoped for better luck presently—in- 
stead of which he got worse. 

Judy entertained him in spiritless fashion, telling him of 
her aunt’s departure and her father’s plans; of a new colt 
that had appeared in the watches of the night ; and of the 
duenna she herself expected to share her solitude. Then 
she listened politely to St. John’s own bit of news, but 
seemed in no way affected by it. Which was not to be 
wondered at, since ber lack-lustre atmosphere had taken all 
the snap out of St. Jobn, so that instead of announcing his 
departure for a brief season in the tenderly suggestive man- 
ner he had contemplated, he brought it out casually, in a 
bluff, off-hand way, as though it were a matter of small 
moment, and no special interest. 

It was all very triste and disconcerting; but then, as has 
been shown, Judy was in the phase of emotional depression 
in which one’s estimate of one’s self strikes bottom. Then, 
too, her mind was full of Tom Lawless, so that, for the 
nonce, Clere St. John was out of touch with her. 

The next moment he had put himself into the very citadel 
of things, so to speak, with one sentence. 

‘*This place to which I'm bound — Vallejo—doesn’t 
amount to much, they say; but Mejares has business there, 
and is tied by the legs, as you know. My going is purely 
to accommodate him.” 

Judy pricked up her ears, and faced about briskly. This 
was the name Anita had mentioned—the place where Tom 
was. 

‘Where is Vallejo ?”’ she questioned. 

Come, thought St. John, this is better ; and he gave the 
desired information with perspicuity. It was a beastly 
little hole, from accounts—a greaser settlement; but as he 
had never seen one, nor even a Mexican jacal, it might 
prove interesting for a few hours. Should he bring her 
any trophy of the place—bead-work, or fossils, or unpol- 
ished gems? Greasers often had very good bits of moss- 
agate, onyx, or jasper, in the rough, picked up in their pere- 
grinations. If she had a fancy for that sort of thing it 
would give him pleasure to bear it in mind. 

Judy let him talk on without interruption. Her mind 
was a perfect maelstrom of impulses and desires, in which 
discrimination eddied and whirled, and prudence got sucked 
under and carried out of sight. Here was a chance for poor 
Tom. St. John was his cousin—a man of his blood—and 
the guest of his father. He would be obdliged to take interest 
in Tom and desire to help him. Blood was said to be 
thicker than water—to constitute a tie of worth even be- 
tween those personally unknown to each other; it had 
been proved so in St. John’s own case, when Tom’s people 
had sought him out—a stranger—and had invited him to 
their home and affection. St. John himself owned the 
force of blood ties; she had heard him often admit it; surely 
he would not repudiate this one, when the kinsman was in 
such sore need of countenance and aid! St. John was a 
good man, tender and true and strong-natured; he had 
thoughtfulness for others, and intelligent consideration. 
He was going to this very place where Tom was—this Val- 
lejo—and would doubtless see his cousin, or could, without 
trouble, provided he could be made to comprehend the 
necessity for it. Almost it seemed like a providence that St. 
John should visit Vallejo. 

That the business of the novelist might in some way be 

connected with his brother-in-law never entered her mind ; 
nor that St. John might misconstrue her own motive should 
she interfere. Conventionalities have slack hold on isolated 
—— and, as far as Judy kuew, St. John was ignorant of 
ver former intimacy with his cousin. She had never talked 
of Tom to him. nor did she realize that others might have 
done so. Her dominant thought in the matter was that, 
through St. John’s aid, she might undo some of the harm 
she had done, and so quiet her conscience. 

She spoke out on impulse and without considering her 
words; and in jess than five minutes St. John was in pos- 
session of the fact of her knowledge that his cousin, ‘Tom 
Lawless, was in this very village to which he was bound; 
that she was aware also of the wild life he was lead- 
ing, and that she earnestly desired that influence might be 
brought to bear which would withdraw him from reckless 
associations and give him a fresh start. 

St. John squared himself, and his face paled. It wasa 
bad blow to him that she should care so much; totally un- 
expected, too, since he had unconsciously held her apart 
from other men in his thought, since realizing his own love 
for her. In his mental confusion at this abrupt transition 
of the point of view he overlooked many details, and jumped 
to the conclusion that she had loved Tom all along, and now 
wished the estrangement between them to be brought to an 
end. But to ask him, of all people, to aid her, seemed to 
him terrible. She could not know! She must never have 
guessed his own feeling for her! He groaned in spirit, but 
his body was silent. 

Judy, engrossed with her own thought, and utterly heed- 
less of her companion’s changing expression, proceeded to 
press her point. 

**He ought to be helped to his feet again,” she urged, 
vehemently. ‘‘Some man of his blood should seek him 
out, be gentle with him, and persuade him to give up and 
come home. It is terrible that he should be going wrong 
and no hand extended to check him! He is capable of so 
much that is good; so much that is fine and noble. His 

nds are all anxious—so miserably anxious !” 
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St. John bent forward with a strange look in his eyes—a 
compelling look, as of one who would have truth at all 
costs. 

** Are you anxious ?” he demanded. 

Something in his tone brought the blood to Judy's face 
with a rush ; but she stood to her guna. 

‘* Yes, I am,” she replied, stoutly, ‘‘ very anxions. Tom 
Lawless is an old friend, and it hurts me that he should be 
wasting his life. 1 think some one should interfere. You 
are of his blood, young like himself, the guest of his father 
—I think you should interfere.” 

It was on the point of St. John’s tongue to question why 
she should delegate the task to another—why she did not 
undertake it herself ? Surely no other could have so much 
influence, or such a chance for success. Manhood restrained 
him, however, and instead he said, abruptly, almost sav- 
agely : 

e. Why should J be set to play mentor? Why not his 
father, or Luis? They are nearer, and more fitted for the 
task.” 

“That's just it,” pleaded Judy, eagerly. ‘‘ They are too 
near. Interviews would be too untrammelled. They could, 
and would, employ language that you—that any outsider— 
would be chary of using. They would have the matter too 
much at heart for diplomacy. and, instead of leading Mr. 
Lawless tactfully to see what a blunder he’s making, they’d 
confront him with it vehemently and put him in a rage. 
Their feeling, and his own shame, would react in obstinacy. 
No, no ; don’t you see that one outside—one who cares a 
little, but not overwhelmingly—will be best ? Then, too, 
you are going to this place where he is. It will be all in 
your hands, so to speak. Oh, you can help him, I know, if 
only you will.” 

In her carncstness two great tears welled to her eyes, and 
made of them soft, starry lakes of entreaty. The sight stung 
St. John to the quick. He misunderstood her entirely—and 
small blame to him for it. He gave her emotion a meaning 
apart from the true one, and silently ground his teeth. Her 
reasoning was so good also—for Lawless ; and her pleading 
had been convincing. Oh, the pain of it !—the brutal, bit- 
ter pain-of it! 

He could not sit there like a block, however, and allow a 
woman to weep. He was obliged to be good to her; to be 
gentle with her. It must have cost her something to appeal 
to him. Even in his misery, he told himself that. He must 
be considerate and gentle, because she was a woman, and 
because he loved her. 

He got himself to his feet, how he scarcely knew, and 
steadied his voice to calmness. 

**Don’t cry any more,” he said, simply. 
can for you. I will, on my honor.” 

He did not notice the pronoun made use of, nor did Judy. 
A horrible intuition of her mistake was forcing itself on her 
consciousness. The reflex of his emotion had touched and 
was stirring her; memories and suggestions thrust them- 
selves forward, jumbled chaotically, but none the less sig- 
nificant. Her eyes widened, regarding him piteonsly ; her 
lips parted, and her breath came in sobs. 

“You don’t understand me,” she panted. ‘‘ You—you” 
—then the impossibility of any explanation swept over her, 
like a great tidal wave, and stranded.her on a reef of dismay 
and regret. 

She covered her face—burning now with confusion—with 
her hands, and turned away from him, but not before, for 
one vital instant, she had seen the poor fellow’s heart in his 
eyes, And St. John, misunderstanding her more completely 
than ever, accepted his mute dismissal, and withdrew him- 
self. 

Judy, left to herself, dropped down in a heap on the sofa, 
quivering with mortification, and wept with all her might. 
When the fountain of her tears was exhausted, she lifted 
herself, all dishevelled, and walked across the room to a mir- 
ror and looked deep into her own eyes, and addressed re- 
marks to herself which, had they been levelled at another 
person, must have caused that person abasement. 


“I'll do what I 
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St. John took himself and his shattered hopes off in such 
order as he could manage, every sob of Judy’s finding its 
echo in his heart. So that was the end of it all —of his 
beautiful dream of a home and a wife in this alien land; a 
dream which had promised to change into poetry of the no- 
blest and best the dull sordid struggle for existence amid 
unpropitious conditions. It was all gone to smash—broken 
like a prismatic globe formed by a child’s breath and set 
afloat in the sunlight. Through and through, from start to 
finish, it had been a failure, this American experience of his ; 
mere fluctuations of high hope and flat and utter downfall. 
He had just as well give it up and go back to England, and 
let Maudie, or even his own brother Tom, map out the bal- 
ance of his life for him, and marry him to a cotton-spinner’s 
daughter if they would. It would be all one to him, for this 
last cropper had about used him up, wind and limb. He 
would almost as soon be led off the field and shot as any- 
thing else, in his present mood. 

His heart ached with a pain that surprised him, so much 
more acute was it than mere physical torture. He felt 
nerveless and battered, like a man who had just pulled 
through an illness. His love did not love him—never would 
love him, he told himself, over and over, with desperate 
iteration. She could not love him; she loved another man, 

And what sort of man? A fellow without stamina 
enough to keep himself straight until a temporary misun- 
derstanding should right itself. A fellow who flung him- 
self devilward, like a spoiled, inconsequent child, because 
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the page| wanted did not drop into his grasp at once. A 


fellow whose conduct brought tears to her eyes, and forced 
her to the humiliation of seeking outside aid in her extremi- 
ty. Bah! it was wellnigh inconceivable that this thing 
should be ! 

In his jealous bitterness, St. John forgot the general im- 
pression that the break between Judy and his cousin had 
been regarded as final, and might have been so accepted by 
the young man himself. What could Tom know—that hy- 
pothesis being granted—of Judy’s present attitude, or that 
which St. John assumed to be her present attitude? This 

oint of view failed to present itself ; and if it had, in St. 
vohn's present mood, he would doubtless have growled that 
Lawless should have divined how matters stood by intui- 
tion ; or, in any event, have kept straight for the sake of his 
own manhood—a position which could not be well contro- 
verted. 

And yet St. John himself was exhibiting an obtuseness 
equivalent to that with which he credited his cousin. His 
own intuition was equally at fault, and to the full as blinded 
by personal emotion. Had he been capable of reasonable 
analysis, his own sensibility must have shown him how im- 
possible it would be for a woman who truly loves a man to 
invite an outsider to inspect with her that man at a disad- 
vantage. She could not do it, even with the laudable in- 
tention of invoking aid to help him slough off his follies. 
If she knew her ideal to be tarnished, and love burned in 
her heart, she would endeavor to hide the pitiful knowledge 
even from her own sight. It is wheu friendship, not love, 
rules a woman in her connection with a man that she can be 
reasonable about him. And had St. John been less perturbed 
himself, he must have realized that Judy had been most 
reasonable about his cousin. 

But, lover-like, he saw nothing save his own aching heart, 
and Judy, all shaken and pleading. And the more he 
thought about Tom, the less patience he had, and the more 
inclined he felt to let that brother sinner ‘‘ gang to t’ deil his 
ain gait.” It is even to be feared that he grimly decided 
that such a fate would be good enough for him. 

He tramped the floor of his chamber half of the night, 
fuming and fretting that he would have nothing more to 
do with the business, even while he knew positively that he 
must go through with it, since he could not in houor leave 
Mejares in the lurch. It eased him to make futile protests, 
even when acutely conscious of their futility. His gorge 
could overflow into them as it rose. 

‘I must keep faith with Luis,” he groaned. ‘‘ He has my 
word on it—devil take it! I've got to take this moncy safe 
to that fool, or be mansworn. Much good may it do him! 
But this elder-brother business I'l] be hanged if I'll under- 
take. Let him pull himself up. He'll get help enough with- 
out me.” 

Then the vision of Judy returned, and words he himself 
had spoken came back to him. Had not he promised to 
help her?—and that, too, on his honor. He writhed, but 
underneath it all he knew that that promise of his would 
hold him with a grip of steel. 

Towards daybreak he threw himself on his bed and 
dropped into heavy slumber, dreamless and deep—the sleep 
of exhaustion. And at the time appointed he got him to 
horse, and rode forth to the assistance of his rival in a no- 
bler and more manly spirit. 


XIII. 


A couple of days passed eventlessly, and during them 
Judy recovered her tone and much of ber customary light- 
heartedness. During the hours which immediately followed 
St. John’s departure she had put herself on the rack of hu- 
miliation, and turned every conceivable thumb-screw and 
pulley by which her amour propre might be tortured. She 
had applied unflattering epithets to her conduct, and decided, 
without appeal, that in blundering officiousness and besot 
ted idiocy she was entitled to full graduate honors. She 
had poured out perfect libations of tears over the whole 
miserable situation, and over St. John’s probable estimate 
of her. And then had suddenly bethought her of her own 
good intentions, and also of the look in St. John’s eyes at 
the last. These reflections so cheered her that she took 
heart of grace to believe that when St. John should calmly 
review the affair, enlightenment would come to him. Sure- 
ly, if a man felt that way himself, he must understand that 
if a woman felt that way, she could not possibly do that 
which she—- Judy —had done. This was incoherent, but 
apparently satisfactory. When St. John should return, 
matters would adjust themselves comfortably once more. 

The prime factor in this return of cheerfulness was not, 
however, hard common-sense, but Mrs. Mitchel’s baby, an 
engaging young person of eighteen months old, who was 
having a respite from the horrots of dentition, and, with 
true feminine philosophy, devoting the interim to enjoy- 
ment and the acquisition of accomplishments. She was a 
pretty little creature, and manifested a most flattering pref- 
erence for Judy over every other woman at the hacienda, 
and as a natural consequence Judy became, for the nonce, 
her playmate and nurse. Merry romps the pair had on the 
gallery, and Judy taught the child to ride on the puppy's 
fat back, to that animal's annoyance, and to caper unstead 
ily to music. 

‘* See, nifio/” she would say, seating herself on the gallery 
floor with her guitar in her lap and a plate of sweeties on a 
chair close at hand. ‘ See, I will play thee a cachucha, and 
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thou shall dance for me pretty. Here are dulces for thee, 
amorita, but first thou must earn them, See!”—and she 
would point to the plate, laughing 


Then she would gayly thrum the cachucha, and the little 


one, grasping her little short skirts with her chubby hands, 
would stand solidly on one foot and prance the other up 
and down, varying the performance by turning herself about 
with circumspection, and rocking from side to side gleeful 
ly After which there would be kisses and sweeties, and 
iso a great deal of applause for the performer from both 
orchestra and audience, the latter represented by the mother 
sitting near 

It was very sweet and human, and it did Judy a world of 


good 
On the afternoon of the second day, when the child was 


sleep and the mother busied about her own affairs, Judy 


repaired to her room with an unfinished novel, and curled 
herself comfortably on a lounge beside an open window. 
lhe spring was still young, but the air was exquisitely soft 


imed with the breath of violets, which old 
o loved them, kept growing in all the kitchen 


and richly perf 
Carmelita, W 


windows. The sounds of the court-yard came to Judy dis- 
tinctly, but they were not inharmonious, so she remained 
where she was, Carmelita had brought out an armful of 


tins to the bench under the pecan-tree in the centre of the 
und sat in the sunshine brightening them. When 
one attained a brilliance that pleased her, she would turn 
it about in her hand with a smile, causing the reflection to 
dance sportively about the opposite wall. 

Near her lounged a eaquero, the lover of one of the girls 
that helped with the house-work. He was on his way home 
from some expedition, and had stopped in to see his sweet- 
heart and tell her of the good hut which his boss had prom- 
ised to build for them when the calving season should be 


court 


over. It would be a snug home when Maria should come 
to keep house for him. While he waited for his sweetheart 
to come out to him, the raquero told old Carmelita about it ; 


and Judy, laying down her book, listened likewise. 

She could see the man’s figure, picturesque and athletic, 
ind thought how well the color effects in his costume—the 
red of his shirt, the blue of the silk handkerchief hitched 
carelessly about his bronzed throat, the russet of his long 
boots, and the gleam of silver in bell-buttons and sombrero 
ornamentation—came out in the sunlight against the brown 
background of the tree stem and the lighter, more delicate 
tinting of the adobe walls beyond. She had the eye of an 
urtist and some skill, so she rose up on her elbow and 


reached for a sketch-book, pleased with the picture the two 
figures mack 

Never had lover an audience more unsympathetic than 
the vaguero was finding old Carmel. She held his species 
cheap, and as creatures devoid of truth and responsibility. 
She had been wed to a caquero once, a man of great laxity, 
unless report did him injustice, and, although the saints had 
delivered her from his companionship for full fifteen years, 
the memory of him abode, and distorted the atmosphere 
through which she regarded his fellows. She looked now 
at the handsome but rather weak face of the specimen be- 
side her with open disfavor. 

‘Maria is a fool,” she observed, sharply, and went on 
with her work 

In what way, Carmelita?” 
The young man’s tone was nettled, and Judy smiled over 


her work. Old Carmel was so droll with her prejudices, 
“For giving up something for nothing,” the old woman 
said. ‘This good home, the light work, the good pay, the 
ease of body, and the gifts. Saw you the mantilla the se- 
fora brought Maria from the city ?—lace, I tell you, real lace. 
When can you match it? Then the gowns at the feast-times 
—silk sometimes, or wool of the best, and the kerchiefs, the 
ribbons, and stockings. The sefiorita gives with both hands, 
and Maria has ever been a favorite. What can you set 
against this? A wash-tub, I warrant, and a cook - stove; 
coarse rations for dulces ; blows, when the liquor has gone 
to your head , hard work, and always a fagged, aching body. 
Holy Jesu! that girl is a fool!’ 

The young fellow laughed lazily—so sure of himself and 
of his own desirability, 

““And the love, Carmel.” he smiled; “do not forget to 
count that.” 

The old cynic put aside her work the better to scoff at 
him 

“The love!” she derided. ‘‘ Madre de Dios! just hearken, 
The passion it is—here to-day, gone to-morrow, like the flight 
ofa bird. Tell me, compadre, how many loves have you had} 
No lies, now. I know you—vraqueros !—diablos |” 

The lover glanced about, disconcerted. ‘* O, jo, madre!’ 
he stammered. ‘‘It is a tale you would make!” 

Carmelita grinned abominably, and pushed her ad vantage. 

‘**Where were you night before last, demonio?” she de- 
manded, 

** Abroad with the cattle.” 

** And Jast night?” 

The vaquero’s face brightened. He saw a way to rid him- 
self of inopportune questions by creating a diversion. This 
was important, for who knew what tales the old crone would 
presently be retailing to Maria? He threw a world of inter- 
est into his face, and tuned his voice to the key of one pos- 
sessed of excitement. 

‘Last night was a bad one,” he said, gravely. 
you not heard? Three men were knifed.” 

The old woman abandoned her investigations at once, and 
bent forward, her black eyes aglitter with interest. Even 
Judy’s hand paused, with the pencil point on the end of 
Carmelita’s nose, and her face was turned to the window. 

** We bear nothing,” the old woman said. ‘ Where was 


* Have 


this ?” 
““At Vallejo. You know the place. I went there on 
business. The greasers and toughs who live there have 


had a growing quarrel with neighboring cowboys. Last 
night it beaded. A lot of cowboys raided the town after 
dark and gutted the saloon. They were crazy with drink, 
and insulted a woman. Then the men of the place fell to, 
hammer and tongs. Pistol shots cracked, and knives flashed, 
until ‘twas all a hell of confusion and fighting. Every man 


whipped out his blade and struck what was nearest. Jesu 
Maria! but it was fine! The women fought likewise! One 


girl had a revolver at a window and fired—blam—blam—at 
everything! A man sprang inside—tore it out of her grasp ; 
then she went for him with her hands and her teeth! Mal- 
dito! what a fury!” 

“Santa Maria!” muttered old Carmel, crossing herself 
devoutly. ‘‘ What next?” 

“Why then—all in a moment—it was over, like that!” 
snapping his fingers. ‘‘ The cowboys had been beaten from 
town, and were mounting their horses. They yelled like 
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Comanches! They struck in the spurs and vowed to return; 
then they galloped away over the prairie, even as they had 
come—el demonios /” 

‘But the men knifed ? 
urged, 

The listener inside rose, with a white face, and bent for- 
ward 

“Quien sabe? I’m new to these parts,” drawled the 
vaquero, who caught a glimpse of his sweetheart through an 
open window. “ They said one was the son of Sefior Law- 
less, beyond here at Marsh Mallow, and another a stranger, a 
yellow-haired fellow who fought beside Lawless. I saw the 
pair once, in a doorway; but that was before the fight got 
so furious. The third man was the bar-tender. I helped 
carry him into a house myself. The knife was in his heart 
to the hilt.” 

Again the old woman crossed herself. 
she muttered— ‘ what times!” 

Judy leaned out of the window and motioned imperiously 
with her hand, She knew the caquero by sight, and now 
called him by name. As he advanced at her bidding, he 
could see that she was pallid to the lips, and that her eyes 
burned. 

‘* Is it true, that you said?” she demanded, hoarsely, bend- 
ing out tohim. ‘‘ Those men that were knifed—are you sure 
they were the men you mentioned? Think hard! In the 
confusion—the fighting—might you not make a mistake?” 

The caguero shook his head, unwilling to remit aught of 
the horror of his story. He had seen the dead bar-tender 
himself, and had helped to handle him. A greaser whose 
head he had bandaged told him about the others. He said 
the men fought side by side, and against heavy odds, There 
was little doubt of their fate. No, he had not been to 
Marsh Mallow, He was new to these parts, and knew none 
of the peeple about. The Vallejo folks would send over a 
messenger, of course—perbaps had sent. 

“Get me a horse,” ordered Judy, peremptorily. 
best in the corral. Carmel will give you my saddle. 
no time, and I'll pay you. I must find out the truth.” 

She spoke in hard gasps, and wasted no words. The 
raquero departed to do her bidding without protest. During 
his short absence she made the necessary change in her dress 
swiftly, and gave directions to Carmelita. Mrs. Mitchel must 
be explained to, and if her father should get home during 
her absence he must follow her to Marsh Mallow. 

Then she sprang through the window, crossed the court- 
yard, and signed to the vaguero to swing her up to the sad- 
die. And in a moment she had settled herself, gathered up 
her reins, and was riding away southwest at a hard gallop. 

Old Carmelita looked after her an instant and then flashed 
round on the euquero, 

“Twas a lie!” she declared. ‘‘ You wished to make a 
grand tale, and you madeit. Madrede Dios! You saw not 
the men dead, but were told by a greaser; he saw not the 
men dead, but fighting. You area fool! And I should be 
another to believe you!” 

She spat contemptuously and went back to her scouring. 

The man followed her. 

** If twas a lie to you,” he growled, ‘‘ why didn’t you stop 
the seforita?” 

She glanced up again. 

**Can one catch and hold a norther in the belly of one’s 
serape?” was the pertinent counter-query. 


Who were they ?” Carmelita 


** Gracios a Dios!” 


«The 
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No, nor halt a woman in love! That is the truth, Car- 
melita. And tis love which rides double with the sefortta 
this day and lays on the whip. Take my word for it.” 

The old woman said nothing 
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Judy instinctively followed the trail through the cafion. 
It was the nearest way, and every moment was of value. 
The descent into the cafion forced her to slacken her speed, 
ind, again, the narrowness of the trail through the branch 
gorge compelled circumspection. But beyond was the open 
prairie, with only sage and chaparro to impede progress, and 
there she gave her horse rein and sped forward. ‘The long 
level rays of the westering sun slanted across the plain and 
glorified it, showing the brightness of cactus and verbena 
blossoms diversifying the gray-green of the mesquite grass. 
The gigantic shadow of rider and horse slanted behind them, 
and seemed to jeap after, weird and distorted in goblin mim 
icry. The sharp yelp of a wandering coyote, impatient for 
darkness, cut the silence in twain, and was echoed hideously 
by the how! of a lover, standing motionless, sentinel-wise on 
the sky-line. A jack-rabbit, scared up from his nap beside 
a sage-bush, pricked his great ears to attention, and made 
off across the trail in a swinging lope; in the dog villages the 
young puppies scudded to earth, while the old dogs scram 
bled to the top of the mound and barked like mechanical 
tovs A couple of vultures, sailing slowly above in the in 
finite blue, suddenly half-furled their wings and settled to 
earth far ahead 

Judy noticed it all—every sight, every movement and 
sound Air and earth seemed alive to her as never before. 
and every seuse was strained to abnormal keenness in the 
effort she was making to hold thought at bay 

She would not let berself think—she dared not. The hor 
rible story she had listened to, quick with yet more horrible 
possibilities, lay like a cloud of oppression close to conscious- 
ness, ready at the slightest relaxation of vigilance to roll for 
ward and overwhelm her. She held it off fiercely, saying 
over senseless rhymes to herself, counting aloud, taking note 
of her way, of her horse, of her animate and inanimate sur 
roundings; resolute not to let herself think; resolute to hus 
band her strength and her courage for that which might be 
before. Should the wounded men still live, no messenger 
might have arrived from Vallejo, and she herself might be 
the first bearer of the grim intelligence. Action must be in 
stantly taken to set doubt at rest; the father must get him to 
horse; the sister must be prepared so that worse harm might 
not follow the telling. And for the man who had none near 

a spasm swept across her pale face, and she bent in the 
saddle, urging onward the horse. No; thought was bad: 
thought was agony, collapse, incapacity for endurance, for 
action. She must ride 

Mile followed mile, and the good horse spurned the plain 
with his hoofs with regular rhythmical beat. His grand 
space-devouring stride filled his rider with joy, with wild 
exultation. Only a little longer—moments now—and she 
would breast the slight rise on which the hacienda stood, 
and learn whether or not the worst could be verity. 

The light had gone from the sky, and even the pink after- 
glow was cooling, through mauve, into slate-color, by the 
time that Judy drew rein at the Marsh Mallow gateway. The 
hacienda seemed so peaceful and quiet that she instinctively 
avoided the front approach, nor would she ride directly into 
the court-yard. Her appearance could not fail to astonish, 
yverhaps alarm, the inmates; for why should she, Judith 
Peotelne, come to Marsh Mallow, save as the bearer of 
tidings? Even in her own stress and excitement she was 
thoughtful for Mrs. Mejares. In the corral she found a 
cowboy attending to the stock, and questioned him as to 
whether news had come from Vallejo that day; and, receiv- 
ing a reply in the negative, sent him in to summon Colonel 
Lawless, bidding him observe caution should the sefiora be 
in the room 

The fellow, aglow with curiosity, did her errand with 
speed, and when he returned, with the Colonel at his heels, 
juietly stationed himself within ear-shot. 

A soldier is trained to surprises and to the suppression 
of all emotion which may impede instant comprehension 
und prompt action. By the time Colonel Lawless had 
made out who the messenger was, he decided that her news 
must be urgent—and evil ; so that when he got to her side, 
and took her hand in his, the old discipline was in force, 
and he wasted no time in social amenities. 

‘You bring news of importance,” he said, gravely 
* What is it ?” 

This prompt apprehension of the situation braced the 
girl's quivering nerves like an electric shock. She returned 
the pressure of his hand with a strong clasp, bent down to 
him and told fier story, not as she herself had heard it, but 
in terse sentences and without circumlocution 

The old sokdier did not flinch 

‘When did it happen ?” 

‘Last night. I don't know the hour, but it was along 
after dark. 
‘ Both knifed, you say—my son and my nephew ?” 

‘The man said so. He thought it likely that word had 
been sent you already , but I could not rest satisfied. It 
was nobody's business, in special, at Vallejo, and the risk 
of your not having heard was too great. I've lost little time 
since | heard. There was no one else who could come as 
quickly.’ 

“That was right,” the veteran said, with approval. 
** That was sensible and brave. Now I must act, for every 
moment is precious. Mr. Cartwright!” 

The cowboy advanced with quite surprising alacrity. 

“You have heard the news this lady brings? That's 
well and saves time. You must come with me to Vallejo 
at once. Saddle the grays, Cartwright, and put corn in the 

uches; we'll have to rest once to keep the nags going. 
y nothing to any one. My daughter must hear nothing 


until she can hear all. If there should be a messenger on 
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the way, ten to one we'll meet, and can turn him. Look 
sharp, Cartwright! Every second is precious.” 

Then be turned again to Judy, laying his hand on the 
neck of her horse. 

“Young lady,” he said, ‘‘ the expression of my gratitude, 
and of my admiration for your courage and promptness, 
must wait until later. Let me take you into the house be- 
fore I go. I can trust your discretion ; and all requisite 
explanation of your appearance among us I leave to your 
woman's wit. Come! It’s too late for return, even under 
escort, for that which I can offer you is not suitable.” 

But Judy shrank away from him. In a tidal wave of 
horror it swept over her that hours and hours must pass be- 
fore she herself could hope for the relief of full knowledge, 
that while the rest were shielded from anxiety by ignorance, 
she would be a prey to all the torture of suspense. Worse, 
that while she invented plausible explanations, and parried 
curiosity with small talk, the light might go out of eyes that 
had looked love into hers; that hands she had never clasped 
with affection might stiffen without that clasp forever ; that 
lips that had never touched hers might grow cold withont 
kisses. It was not as though she were certain that death's 
work was done—then she might have schooled herself to 
patience ; but now !—now !—when uncertainty’s self meant 
the glimmer of hope! No; love had spoken within her 
heart with a full voice, and would not be denied. She 
could not remain behind—more, she would not, 

She laid her ungloved hand on the Colonel’s, and bent 
downward, in the waning light, until she could look into 
his eyes. 

“Take me with you,” she pleaded. ‘I cannot stay be- 
hind, not knowing. This suspense tortures me. Take me 
withjyou !” 

The Colonel expostulated. 

‘*My dear young lady, the thing is impossible! I must 
ride through the night—almost without drawing rein. The 
fatigue would be terrible fora woman. Then this Vallejo 
is no fit place to take you. Give it up.” 

“ I cannot,” she responded, steadfastly. “What matter 
about fatigue? Iam strong. My horse is a good one. I 
shall not delay you or be an encumbrance. What matters 
the place—any place, in stress like this ?” 

Her persistence annoyed the Colonel, and he spoke 
sharply 

‘It is out of the question, the wildest scheme I ever 
heard of ! Come, I shall take you inside to my daughter at 
once. Time is precious, and here are the horses.” 

Driven to bay, Judy abandoned every vestige of reserve, 
and let the agony in her heart ring out in her voice. 

‘Can't you understand ?” she wailed, bitterly. ‘‘ Must 
I put it in words? Have you no heart, no memory, that 
you can’t see how it is? I tell you I will go! Nothing 
shall stop me. My heart is breaking under this suspense.” 

Strangely stirred, the old soldier withdrew his opposition 
at once, and spoke to her soothingly, tenderly, telling her 
that it should be as she wished. 

And as he swung himself into the saddle and rode away 
at her side in the gathering dusk, he caught himself won 
dering if his son could be the man that she loved. And in 
spite of his long-cherished prejudices, he hoped that such 
might indeed be the case. 





XV. 


Through the long night they galloped, the cowboy in 
the lead, because of greater familiarity with the trail, and 
the other two abreast, riding silently. Once they halted 
for a brief space at a water-hole, to loosen the cinches and 
rive the brave animals a drink and a mouthful of corn. 
‘hen up and on again, through moonlight and darkness and 
the keen gray of dawn 

The sun was well up when they sighted Vallejo, and the 
horses were nearly spent. Judy’s beautiful bay drooped 
his head and moved with effort, his nostrils flaring in and 
out with his hurried breathing , the spume-flakes had dried 
on his bit, and the sweat crusted along his withers and 
flanks. He had come farther than the others. Half a mile 
from the village Judy slacked the reins on his neck. 

‘* He’s done up,” she said, desperately. ‘‘ Don’t wait for 
me. I'll come on as I can.” 

The cowboy pulled up likewise. ‘‘Go on, Colonet,” he 
urged. ‘‘This means more to you. I'll take care of her, 
and we'll come in as the horse can. Find out about things 
and meet us at Flinn’s saloon It’s the best house in the 
place. I'll bring Miss Fontaine there.” 

So the Colonel went forward alone. 

When he entered Vallejo the place seemed deserted. It 
was a miserable collection of adobe huts for the most part, 
supplemented by jacals of miscellaneous construction. The 
liquor saloon, as Cartwright had stated, was the most pre- 
tentious building in the place—a box house of four rooms, 
roofed with canvas. Here the Colonel dismounted and 
sought information from a deaf and rheumatic old crone 
who appeared the sole denizen of the place, and who could 
speak nothing but Spanish. The impossibility of making 
her comprehend him nearly put the Colonel beside himself ; 
but partly by pantomime, and partly through his own im- 
perfect knowledge of Spanish, he gathered that a funeral 
was in progress in a grove of cottonwoods beyond the vil- 
lage, and that the population en masse were attending it. 
Whose funeral it was he could not make out, only that the 
corpse had been a good Catholic, and that the podre from 
the Mission Dolores had been secured to perform the obse- 
quies. This satisfied him that the dead man could be nei 
ther his son nor his nephew ; so, leaving his tired horse in 
the saloon yard, he proceeded on foot in quest of fuller 
information. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Judy and her escort followed as rapidly as the condition 
of the horses would permit. At the saloon they found the 
Colonel’s horse, but no living human creature, even the 
old crone having hobbled away on some quest. The cow- 
boy slipped off the saddles with celerity. 

“Stop here, seforita,” he said, and led the way into a 
room behind the one used asa gambling-place. ‘This is a 
wild place, butyou'll be safe here. Iknow Jack Flinn well 
enough. Don't you fret. I'll rouse up the news, and be 
back in a brace o’ shakes.” 

aaety broken-down and dispirited, the girl submitted to 

being left, and sank down on a long box in the middle of 
the room, over which a serape had been spread. It had been 
recently used as the resting-place of a coffin, but she did nct 
know that. Her head sank on ber breast, and her hands 
wrung themselves together; she sat waiting for that which 
might come to her in a very apathy of despair. Fresently 
the mood lightened, and she straightened herself and glanced 
about, The room was evidently used for a chamber, for 
rude bunks were fitted.against the walls, and above them, 
on pegs, hung men’s clothing. The door by which she had 
entered was covered by a crimson Navajo blanket, disposed 
like a curtain, and now half pulled aside. Above the portal 
a bullock’s frontlet, with branching horns, was fastened. 
On the other end of the box on which she was sitting lay a 
crucifix, and near it a pair of huge-rowelled Mexican 
spurs. 
A slight movement attracted Judy’s attention to the door- 
way, in which a child presently appeared—a little crea 
ture of six or thereabout, clad in a single garment. The 
little thing stared at her solemnly, evidently much im- 
pressed with this new specimen of the genus woman, and 
not quite sure of its harmlessness. The thought came to 
the girl that even this baby might possess the knowledge 
for which her soul panted, and she set about making over 
tures of friendship. Fumbling in her pocket for some 
means of a'traction, she drew out a bright-colored bit of 
cornelian, which St. John had picked up for her during one 
of their rides. Her lips quivered pitifully, but she held 
the stone out to the child. 

“Come, little one,” she coaxed gently, speaking in Span- 
ish. ‘‘Here is a beautiful stone for thee. Come and get 


The child's black eyes glittered; she advanced a few steps 
and half-extended her hand ; then a sudden spasm of shy- 
ness seemed to overwhelm her, and she drew back. 

The soft voice coaxed on. 

“Come, baby. Fear nothing. See how pretty it is! 
bright, like the serape in ths doorway. Come in here and 
get it. I will not hurt you.” 

The small creature advanced again, smiles dimpling her 
dark rosy cheeks, making them resemble the sun-kissed 
side of a blood peach. Then a step in the outer room 
seemed 'to bring back all her fears in an avalanche. She 
glanced hurriedly about, like a frightened animal, and fled 
swiftly away. 

A sob rose in Judy's throat, and she began to tremble 
hysterically. Would this suspense never end? Had she 
come all this distance still to be held back from the truth ? 
Had the men forgotten her, or was the verity so awful that 
they feared to disclose it? 

Then the footstep crossed the outer room, the Navajo 
blanket was thrust still further aside, and St. John stood 
before her. 

XVL 

He was very pale and tired-looking, and 9 great strip of 
black court-plaster slanted across one side of his forehead 
from his hair to his temple, but he seemed otherwise in 
yretty good case, and advanced at-once into the room. He 
fad met Cartwright abroad in quest of information, and 
learned from him of Judy’s presence and whereabouts. 
Volunteering to set her mind at-ease, he had sent the cow 
boy in pursuit of Colonel Lawless, whom he had not seen, 
and come on to the saloon himself. He had looked in the 
outer chambers first, not having understood clearly in 
which room Cartwright had established his charge. It 
seemed strange to him that®{Judy should have come herself, 
but he put it all down to alarmefor his cousin. Cartwright 
had told them that a rumor bad come to them that Tom had 
been killed. 

Judy half rose from her seat with a stifled cry, and then 
sank back again trembling. ‘‘ You—you/” she gasped— 
“not dead—uot dead?” Her face whitened to the lips, and 
her eyes were almost wild. 

St. John, realizing something of the strain she must have 
been on, and frightened almost out of his wits about ber, 
sprang forward and caught both her hands. 

“Don't faint, for God's sake!” he entreated, his tone 
fairly trembling with trepidation. ‘‘There isn’t any need, 
on my honor. It’s all right. Tom isn’t hurt any to signify. 
He got a nasty slash in the sheulder, but I coopered it at 
once, and the padre they sent for is something of a doctor. 
Most priests are, you know, and*when he got here Tom got 
bandaged up properly. We had no idea the news would 
get around so quickly, or would have sent a messenger over 
ourselves. There’s no need to— Good Lord! she’s off!" 

But Judy had not fainted. The reaction was so great 
that it unnerved her completely. She began to cry first, 
then to laugh, and finally went off into the first fit of hys- 
terics she had ever indul in. 

St. John was at his wit’send. He had never seen a wo- 
man in hysterics before, and could not rise to the occasion. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


He thought, at first, that she was going into convulsions, 
: and began frantically to entreat her not to, Then through 
his confusion dashed a recollection of having once read in a 
novel that, under circumstances resembling these, the pa- 
tient’s corset laces were cut, and she was given sal-volatile. 
The drawback to trying the effect of this treatment in the 
present case was that the nearest drug shop was a hundred 
miles distant, and that he did not in the least know where 
corset laces were situated. He did the best he could, how- 
ever, patting Judy vigorously on the back, and beseeching 
her “‘ for God’s sake to give over, and pull together a bit.” 
Then all her soft hair came down in a flood, covering his 
hand and forearm, and twining itself about his fingers in 
soft, silken meshes. A faint perfume rose from it, like the 
odor of an old-fashioned spring rose, and penetrated his 
senses, and set every pulse thrilling so that he stood trem- 
bling and dazed, with his hand lost in her hair. 

In a moment he pulled himself together again, and freed 
his fingers gently and moved away a pace. Then an in- 
spiration came to him, and he dashed to the bar-room, and 
there procured a fiery fluid mendaciously labelled French 
brandy, a spoonful of which he compelled the girl to swal- 
low. It scalded her throat and set her to coughing, but it 
produced a diversion, and finally enabled her to regain self- 
command. 

When she had quieted down, St. John leaned against the 
wall near her and heroically began to talk about Tom again. 

His cousin had gone out to Fort Twilight, he explained; 
had started that morning, in fact; for his wound was going 





) on well, and he had business of urgency at the post. The 
bridle- arm was sound, and the ride not a long one, so 
4 there was no cause for apprehension. Besides, the post 


surgeon could look at the shoulder. Tom had not even 
gone by himself. A couple of fellows made the trip with 
him—acquaintances with whom he had business. It was a 
thousand pities she should have heard of the fight and en- 
dured so much needless anxiety. St. John spoke with 
effort, as one who compels himself to a difficult task. His 
eyes were on Judy, who still trembled, but who was trying 
to recoil her hair. She gathered the rich masses together 
with both of her hands, drawing out the loosened hair-pins; 
then she essayed to recoil it, but was still too much shaken. 
Her |.- nds fumbled helplessly, and she let them fall again 
to her lap, while the silky brown flood tumbled about her 
once more, softly framing her face, and matching in color 
and lustre her beautiful eyes. 

There is something about the hair of a woman which 
possesses a strange, almost marvellous fascination for the 
opposite sex. Not hair in order, curled, braided, or coiled 
to the tip of the mode ; but hair free and floating ; hair full 
of the abandon and witchery of nature. Well may the 
Lorelei comb out her tresses of gold and toss them afloat to 
the breeze, as she sings wild elf-songs! For, truly, she 
knows 'tis the sheen of her hair more than the witchery of 
her sweet siren voice which lures men to her bidding ! 

Judy, enshrouded with the wealth of her tresses, dis- 
hevelled, and pale, was in St. John’s eyes a thing more to 
be desired than all the treasures and glory of earth. He 
stirred the hand which but now had been baptized in its 
beauty, and throbbed again with the emotion which contact 
with the silken meshes had caused him. His love surged 
with fierce power, beating against the barrier of his self-re- 
straint ; a groan forced itself from his lips. 

Judy caught the sound instantly. 

“ Are you in pain ?” she demanded. ‘‘ That cut on your 
forelead. Is it serious? Has it been properly attended to?” 

St. John reassured her impatiently. It was nothing—a 
surface gash of no moment. The priest had fomented and 
plastered it. Neither his wound nor Tom’s at all justified 
the anxicty they had caused. She would soon see for her- 
self, as Tom would return to Vallejo by nightfall. 

Then Judy surprised him 

** Never mind about Mr. Lawless,” she observed, quietly. 
‘**T want you to get some one to attend to my horse for me. 
He must be fed and rubbed down. I must arrange to return 
liome at once.” 

St. John stared at her. 

**But Tom !” he stammered. 
—he paused in bewilderment 

* You thought all wrong,” Judy retorted with impatience. 
‘* And you hadn’t any business to think at all. No man has: 
they are too stupid. I must go home.” 

She lifted her hands again to her hair 

A light leaped to St. John’s eyes. Could she ?—was it 
possible ? Could she have been anxious about him ?—fright 
ened for him? His mouth settled into firm lines ; his ex- 
pression became resolute—masterful. He moved forward 
and bent towards her 

‘*Look at me,” he said, peremptorily. ‘‘ Let your hair 
alone! Look me straight in the face. I must get to the 
bottom of this thing. It’s life or death tome. Were you 
frightened for Lawless—or me?’ 

Judy kept her eyes down. Crimson waves from her 
| heart surged to her throat, to her brow, and lost themselves 





**I thought—I1 supposed ” 


sin the dark of her hair. St. John came nearer still, drew 
er to her feet with one hand, and with the other lifted her 
‘ face to his 

** Was it for‘~him—or me ?” he repeated. 

The veiled Ashes lifted themselves shyly, but other an- 
swer there was none 

Nor was there need. St. John opened his arms with a 
murmur of love, and drew her into them, close to his heart, 
and liftedgher face again for his passionate kisses. 

‘My brave love?” he murmured. ‘‘ My courageous, 
beautiful darling! To think of your caring so much! To 
think of your riding through distance and night to see 
whether a worthless fellow like me had been chopped into 
mince-meat, or not! There isn’t another woman alive 
would have had the pluck to do it. It was superb! God! 
how I love you !” 

He strained her to him again, and crowded kisses on her 
eyes, on her throat, and on the red of her mouth. 

** Lord, what a donkey I was!” he broke out again—‘: to 
think that you—that any woman—would have sent me gal- 
livanting after Tom ; to fish him out of the mud and brush 
him off—if she cared twopence about him.” 

Then Judy found breath and space to affirm obstinately : 

‘IT docare. I always have cared, and always shall. Mr. 
Lawless is my friend, and I was as anxious to know that he 
hadn't been killed as ever I could be.” 

St. John laughed. Then a jealous flame kindled in his 
eyes. 

‘But you would not have come to find out about him 
! yourself, would you ?” 

** I'd have carried the word to Marsh Mallow,” asserted 
Judy, loftily. 

“But here ? You wouldn't have come here for any fellow 
but me, would you, dear? Answerme! It was love brought 
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ou blundering across that blessed prairie in the dark, wasn’t 
t? And that love is mine. Tell me so, sweetheart. I've 
endured such misery over this thing. ‘cll me that it is me 
that you love. You haven't once said it. Give me my 
name, darling ; say—‘ Clere, I love you.’” 

His tone was so pleading that Judy refrained from more 
teasing, and, lifting her arms to his throat, said, softly and 
tenderly: ‘‘ Clere, T tore you, And it was for the sake of 
that love I came.” 


XVII. 


During most of this time Colonel Lawless and Cart- 
wright, having seen to the comfort of the horses, were re- 
freshing themselves with tortillas, chile-con-carne, frijoles, 
fried in bacon fat, and tamales, washed down with strong 
coffee. The Colonel, it is true, on entering the house, had 

one at once to the inner apartment to confer with Miss 

ontaine and discover her wishes, for he was already aware 
from the cowboy that her anxiety must be at rest. So en- 
grossed were the pair that they failed to notice his ap- 
proach, and the Colonel himself never entered. As he 
neared the doorway, the position of affairs made itself man- 
ifest ; so with a muttered ** By Jove !” he reached out his 
hand and noiselessly drew the Navajo blanket into place, 
after which he retired. Nor would he suffer them to be 
disturbed, although he carefully reserved a portion of the 
food for them, and feed a Mexican woman to make fresh 
coffee and keep it hot on her stove, and also to produce a 
plate of dulcea. 

So that had been the reason of the girl's wild alarm. It 
had been St. John’s reported death or wounding which had 
had such power to move her ; St. John’s last hours she had 
fled hither to comfort. And all the time a hope had been 
growing within him that the heart of this brave lassie was 
inclined to his son. It was a great disappointment, and the 
old soldier sighed. 














He had taken an enthusiastic liking to Judy, whose cour- 
age and patience under the long strain and fatigue had won 
his respect and admiration. ‘There was fine stuff in the 
girl, he had told himself, more than once, as he galloped be- 
side her through the long night. She was a real soldier's 
daughter, so sensible, so resolute, and, withal, so docile and 
grateful for care. He almost thought well of his old enemy 
for having reared such a child, and coveted her for his 
own son. Not that he begrudged his nephew the prize, 
now tit he knew how matters were. He wondered a little 
when Clere had done his courting, and then remembered 
that the fellow had, unavoislably, been left a good bit to 
himself during his visit. Where maids were, men would 
gravitate. Clere was a good fellow—real English oak—and 
had, besides, a look of his father at times which the Colonel 
was fain to confess had endeared the boy to his own heart. 
Yes ; this was a good ‘thing for Clere. 

And still, while acknowledging the goodness of it loyal- 
ly, the father could not quite hold back regret. If only 
Judy could have loved his own Jad ! 

When the lovers finally appeared, and had been nourish- 
ed, it was arranged that they, ig company with Cartwright, 
should return homeward, camping for the dark hours at a 
jacal by the way-side, and deploying to leave Judy at her 
own home. The Colonel would ride out to Fort Twilight 
to look after his son, and let his movements for the next few 
days be determined by the state of Tom’s wound. St John 
could explain everything satisfactorily at Marsh Mallow, 
and see that Mrs. Mejares got no alarm. 

While the younger men saddled up, Judy was left alone 
with the Colonel, who took both her hands and spoke words 
that brought the warm blood to her cheek with gratification 
and pride, ‘Then he bent his stately white head and kissed 
her forehead, in fatherly fashion, speaking of his nephew in 
terms of earnest affection. 

‘You were quite right to come, my lass,” he said, cor- 
dially. ‘‘1 see how it is. Clere’s a fine man—a man in a 
thousand, as was his father before him. He'll make a true, 
faithful husband, one to lean on and look up to, and that’s 
as much as any woman need wish.” 

They rode home very quietly, not pressing the horses, 
nnd Judy found, to her great contentment, that her father 
had not returned, and that Mrs. Mitchel and the baby were 
still in pos-ession. She ha: many questions to answer, but 
patience for all—only it was to black-eyed Maria, the ova- 
quero’s pretty sweetheart, that the fullest information was 
given. 

The Colonel did not return for a week, owing to some 
inflammation in ‘l'om’s wound, which made it advisable to 
keep it under the surgeon's eye for a few days. His son re- 
turned with him, and was straightway erected into a hero 
by his sister Anne, and petted and fussed over from day- 
light until dark. The young sinner had the grace to be 
ashamed of himself, and, although he acknowledged that 
salutary frame of mind to n@ one, there was something in 
his expression and tone, whep he thanked Mejares for the 
brotherly promptnegs with which he had come to his aid, 
which caused that subtle delineator of character to affirm 
afterwards to his wife that he truly believed Tom would 
end by being a credit to them, after all. 

How much of his son's wildness Colonel Lawless knew or 
suspected he confided to no one; but he suddenly made the 
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discovery that a change would refresh him, ere he should 


settle down into old age ani grandfatherhood. He pro- 
posed to his son that they should go abroad together. 

“I want a taste of the breeze as it blows over Dartmoor,” 
he said, *‘ with the salt of the sea and the bloom of the 
heather in it. I want to fish once again in Hatherleigh wa- 
ter, and wander about the fells, and track the Taw to his 
cradle between Cawsand and Yestor. I want to hold heather 
in my hand, and hear the golden plover scream overhead. 
I’m homesick for England, my lad! Come away with me, 
when Anne shall be through her trouble, and let’s wander 
together amid the old sights, in the old places.” 

Aud so it was decided. 





XVIII. 


During the interim St. John had a talk with his uncle, 
and stated the condition of his affairs in very plain lan- 
guage, ending with an exposition of his plans and hopes in 
regard to securing a position as ranch-manager. 

“I'm fit for this sort of work.” he averred, frankly, ‘‘and 
I’m not fit for much else. Added to which I’m past thirty 
years old, and wish to get married.” 

The Colonel listened kindly, and promised to give the 
matter his best attention. For reasons of his own he took 
his son into confidence and consultation, and in less than a 
week informed St. John that he thought they had found 
something that might suit him. 

An English eccentric, named Dudley, owner of a good 
ranch, and well stocked, with the unrest of his nation had 
wearied of the monotony of ranch life in Texas, and wished 
to betake himself to Bolivia, there to experiment in minerals, 
His Texas property was now in the market, and arrange- 
ments might be made, the Colonel thought, by which St. 
John could secure it. 

The upshot of the matter was that the Colonel and his 
nephew started for their compatriot’s ranch the next day, 
and there entered into negotiations which resulted in the 
turning over of the entire outfit to St. John, the Colonel ad- 
vancing the purchase-money and taking a lien cn the prop- 
erty. 

To his son-in-law, later, the old gentleman justified his 
kindness to St. John in a characteristic fashion. 

‘That French Yankee over yonder will come down hand- 
somely for his daughter,” he averred. ‘* You just watch 
him. I couldn't let my brother Tom’s lad crow small before 
him, hanged if I could! Not while love of old England 
warms my heart, and recollection of Yellow Tavern, and 
the Wilderness, and Appomattox rankles in my memory. 
No, sir! I'll see him on this deal, whether I can go him 
one better or not.” 

Lady Wolcott wrote Judy the most delicious of letters, 
which tickled that young lady's vanity immensely. 

“Fancy my being sister-in-law to a ‘ladyship!” 
laughed, gleefully; ‘it’s just like a novel.” 

Whereupon St. John, of course, assured her that she was 
fit to be sister-in-law to a queen. 

His sister's epistle to him he tore up, and kept its contents 
to himself. And when, a few days after its receipt, Judy 
gave him a piece of domestic intelligence, he grinned ex- 
ceedingly. 

** My father is going to be married again,” Judy informed 
him. ‘‘ Isn't it droll, after our having discussed it that day ? 
He informed me, with blushes, last night, and assured me 
’twas the only thing that reconciled him to losing me. She 
is a very nice lady, he says; tall and handsome, and not dis- 
gustingly young for him, or a widow. She’s a native Tex- 
an, and lives in Dallas. He met her in Rosalita, where she 
was visiting friends, more than a year ago, and has corre- 
sponded with her since, and been to her home. She's back 
in Rosalita now, and I’ve promised to let him take me to 
call, and entertain her here afterwards. Dear old father ! 
I hope he'll be happy and well taken care of. This makes 
me comfortable about leaving him.” 

St. John displayed the requisite interest, and said every- 
thing that was congratulatory and kind. Going home after- 


she 


wards, he slapped his thigh with his hand resoundingly, 
and chuckled with delight. 

‘*Long division, by Jupiter!” he grinned. 
Poor Maudie ! 


“Just as I 
dreamed ! But isn’t this a grand sell—for 
her !” 
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REVERIE. 
See ilinstration on page 592 
SWEET w.aid's mind is like a book 
A Wherein are pages many 
Who chooses here and there may look 
And fi i silver penn 
A ( coin, a diamond star 
Pe i fragrant flower 
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\ lovely d ning | i 
Dee t maid's mind is set 
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WONDERFUL HANDICRAFT. 


rRAVELLER ing account of won 
A d met n Eastern « tries, men 
tions a pet sty of ornament seen in 
L i ’ hese, the whol 
tusk of | from three to five feet 
in ienat ntire i With very elabo 
ru carvings, some of them merely beauti 
f but often developin exquisite and 
j rica ira ics 

Also one vi parasols, embroidered 
banners, and bronze statuettes,” presumably 
votive offerings from royal personages, and 
ull w it with marvellous delicacy 
i I I n 

ECONOMY OF TIME 
4 > nize time is a sensible thing, and 
ye here are occasions when it brings 

t n the case of a Mr. Johnson of 
wh th \ ter read some time since 
seems it Mr. Johnson's lawyer, calling one 
day, found Mrs. Johnson alone and walking 
about in a state t Violent excitement He 
asked what was the matter Her only an 
swer was that her husband was ‘‘a villain.” 
After a time she ad I, With some hesitation 

Wh I have discovered the love-letters 
he ser me e the very same he sent to 
his first wift 
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WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott's Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itis a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, General 
Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Send for Pamphiet on Scotts Emulsion. Free. 


Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1, 
























How Not 
To Be Sick 


Postal 


I've written a booklet on 
‘“‘remedy’’ not ‘‘cure.’’—J 
believe a swallow of Calisaya 
LaRilla is worth gallons of 
medicine. Your address on 
a postal brings you the book. 
Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York. 


For a 
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: For making fine cake . 
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% Cleveland’s Baking Powder ? 

7 

; has no equal. * 

. a 
7 Cleveland’s, the best that money can buy. 7 
ps wland Lating Powder »., St Fulton St., New York . 
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is True! TheWonderful 
Weber Tone | 
is found ONLY in the 
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THE WEBER PIANOS 


are constructed from the musician's standpoint, as 
well as that of the mechanic; hence these instru- 5 
ments are distinguished from all others by that pure | 
cei erneeats quality of tone that contains the 


(a) ma 
Write Coa ss - KG 
ION % : cal possibilities: that of 
Gochentenl os excellence that admits of 


THE MOST DELICATE AND IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS, 


while insuring the durability of the instrument; and that uniform + ~ that 
enhances the pleasure of both performer and listener. ‘Constructed from he very best 
materials, and employing only the most skillful workmanship, these instruments 

the highest achievements in the art of Piano making, and are 


Comprehensively THE BEST now Manutactured, 
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Hanufacturer FINE FURS 
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7 
We invite the most exacting criticism regarding Fit, Style, Workmansbip, and Price for quality 
in Fur Garments of every description. 


19th St., bet. Broadway and sth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for Fashion Plate. Opposite ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co. 


ALDWIN & C0, .2ankers 


favorat 
vestme 


Daily 


ug 40 and 42 WALL STREET 
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brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
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sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, lene 
—— by more promptly adapting the world’s 
ucts to the needs of physical being, will at- 
costa value to health of the pure liqu xative 
prineiples embraced in the pemeky © i han FPL ot + 
Its excellence is due to its poe: 


most acceptable and rae to the taste, oon re 

ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, Se | cleansin g Rne system, Gaping Cote, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 

met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the wat Liver ort Bowele 
without weakening them, and it 

every objectionable substance. oivep ot ¥ is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 

but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA Flu 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and as 
a you will not accept any substitute 
offe 





















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


wade ~- COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
acareful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
| well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Ciwil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 


GOOD TEETH 


Free for a Postal 


Write us to send you a freesample | 
box of Wright’s Antiseptic Myrrh 
Tooth Soap, or send 25c. in stamps 
for large box. 


Sold everywhere. Made by Wright & Co., 
Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ladies’ « accounts subject to check ‘received on 


ole terms. We make a specialty ‘of small in 
nts for customers. Correspondence solicited. 
financial letter on request. 















